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For the Metropolitan. 
ITALIAN REVOLUTIONS.—A STUDY OF ITALIAN NOVELS.* 


A RECENT writer in this magazine has said of novels: “‘ They have become a 
power in the state.”’ It is no more possible not to read novels, than it is to pre- 
yent their production.”” And this is true. Any one addicted to historical writings 
feels, that among monuments to be consulted in the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury must be included novels,—not novels professedly historical, but chiefly those 
which are not. Having come to this conclusion, we thought in agony of mind of 
that poor fellow in Warren’s Diary of a Physician, who in his madness believed 
that he had been condemned in eternity to translate into Greek hexameters, all 
novels that had ever been written, and yet Warren had not then written his “Ten 
Thousand a year.” 

But, joking aside, novels have become so ordinary a vehicle for propagating 
doctrines true and false, for forming public opinion, and even narrating facts and 
exposing abuses, that social history cannot be written without them, and history 
must be eminently social. Between some poetical memoirs and some political 
novels the difference is so slight, that the latter seem better entitled to credence. 

In attempting to trace the recent revolutions in Europe, especially in Italy, every 
one has found great difficulty. So conflicting and contradictory are the statements, 
that one not thoroughly familiar with the people cannot but be misled. Having 
given it up till a better day, we took up by chance the newly published “ Lorenzo 
Benoni,” written by Giovanni Ruffini, a Genoese, schoolmate and friend from 
boyhood of Mazzini. The work is his own autobiography. Now, if you ask 
whether it is a good book, we must answer: No. If not on the Index by this time, 
it will soon be. Well written, extremely agreeable and interesting, it is often 
graphic and thrilling. Still its tone is false, and it could not but mislead the young. 
It is withal a work well worth reading, not from its fascinating style, and its sus- 
tained interest, but from the data it discloses for judging of the causes and hue 
of Italian republicanism. 


*Mei prigione. (My Prisons.) Silvio Pellico. New York. 1833. 
Lorenzo Benoni, or Passages in the*Life of an Italian. Redfield. 1853. 
_ L’Ebreo di Verona. (Civilté Cattolica.) Rome. 1850-1. 
78 Vou. I.—No. 12. 
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The first French revolution carried its arms and doctrines into Italy, where many 
who disliked the former, embraced the latter. The patriot party in Naples formed 
a secret organization to repel the invaders: flying to the mountains they subsisted 
by making and selling charcoal, (carbone,) whence they derived the name of Car- 
bonari. Then the name was one of honor, and the best and noblest prided them- 
selves on their connection with the society. On the restoration of the Bourbons, the 
society had become secret, adopting the ideas of all the secret societies which have 
in different centuries existed in Europe. It was too powerful to dissolve: while 
opposing the French, they had, as we have seen, imbibed many of the republican 
infidel doctrines spread by the invaders, and the sect of Carbonari soon found the 
new state of things intolerable. New and zealous adherents were obtained, who 
were trained to obey the slightest mandate, yet for years entrusted with no secret 
but that of being themselves Carbonari. Meanwhile, revolutions in Italy were 
silently preparing. In 1821 they made the first attempt in Naples and Piedmont, 
but were defeated. The Genoese poet Silyio Pellico, with many others, was ar- 
rested, and his memoirs enable us to form some idea of the opinions of the movers. 
Who has not read the touching memoirs of Pellico, whose lofty and pious mind, 
serenity and candor of life, draw forth the eulogy of the author of the Jew of 
Verona, no favorer, as we shall see, of Carbonari. With noble minds, indeed, 
he and his fellow-prisoners became tainted with irreligious ideas, which in their 
subsequent imprisonment they rejected. We pity them and sympathize in their 
sufferings, yet feel that their success must have been fatal to their country. Few 
political allusions are to be found in his work, but it is a picture of the mental 
state of some of the best of the revolutionary school of 1820. 

Lorenzo Benoni gives us a picture of the school of 1830. We cannot consider 
Ruffini a naturally bad man: his history of his boyhood shows us the source of 
his errors. Educated by the Somascho Fathers, the character and manners of 
some of his tutors, and more especially prefects, drew out a dislike for the clergy, 
and though he speaks with respect of the president,—priest and tyrant became to 
him from boyhood synonymous. Though educated in a school directed by reli- 
gious, he shows an evident want of a clear, distinct knowledge of religion and its 
policy.* The course of studies exalted to the skies the patriots of Greece and 
Rome, and the boys were all thoroughly imbued with republican principles, and 
could not but look forward to a Utopian republic as the form destined to restore 
the ancient glory of Italy. The author himself is struck with the anomaly. 
“Strange,” he says, “ but true. Public education in Piedmont—the part of Italy, 
perhaps, most despotically governed at that time—was entirely republican.” 

Leaving school he entered the university to study law, after having in a fit of 
enthusiasm thought of becoming a Capuchin. At this period he becomes ac- 
quainted with Mazzini, the Fantasio of Lorenzo Benoni. Mazzini, who has of 
late years so attracted the public attention, was then a romantic young man just 
entering on life, uncorrupted yet, but full of the same ideas of liberty as those we 
have mentioned. He too was a native of Genoa, and brought up with great care 
in the bosom of his family, all the members of which were noted for their piety, 
as he himself was till about this period. Mazzini was now projecting a society 


*What he says of the Jesuits, for example, and their supposed organization, is 80 
unlike the rest of the book and evinces such ignorance, that we might almost suppose it 
inserted by some learned outsider of the Church, who could not tell you what a Jesuit 
is, but know it is something awful: from the f&ct that he never had an opportunity of 
personally examining their history or rules, or meeting one able to inform him. 
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similar to that which had revolutionized Greece, but finding great difficulties, he 
and his friends contrived at last to open correspondence with the Carbonari and 
wereadmitted. This step of course cut him off from the Church, and yet he found 
that it was little suited to his scheme of a republic. Ruffini speaks of the sect with 
great contempt: and after a meeting in which a member was really or pretendedly 
condemned to death for treason and perjury, and his execution announced, they 
formed a new society bound by no oath or secret, for as Carbonari they could form 
no new one. 

Mazzini was soon after arrested and imprisoned; but at last released, and retir- 
ing to France, he formed the plan of his great secret society, a mere development 
of that already existing, compared with which the Carbonari became nothing. 

A directing committee was established at Marseilles, and a central one at Genoa, 
communicating with provincial committees in the principal towns, the latter hav- 
ing propagandists in every village. Meanwhile their gazettes, periodicals and 
tracts were scattered through the land. Mazzini had now reached his last degree. 
Defying the Church he entered among the Carbonari: despising his Carbonari 
oath he founded a new secret society. Ruffini’s memoirs detail the failure of their 
first attempt at revolution in 1833, and his own flight: a most interesting and 
thrilling narrative. 

The new society soon became openly infidel ; there was no God but the people. 
Mazzini threw off the mask: “This man who disowns Christ, His redemption, 
His Gospel and His Church, was born a Christian, baptised in his native city, 
professed the holy law of the Gospel, bathed humbly in the healing waters of con- 
fession, was nourished again and again with the eucharistic body of Christ.” 

This society assumes the powers of a government; united with similar sects in 
other countries, it controls, directs, punishes. Assuming the right to try and con- 
demn its members, many die by its order. If a man is dangerous to it, he is con- 
demned and suffers death. Ruffini would seem in his Lorenzo Benoni to make 
these condemnations among the Carbonari, a farce to intimidate younger members. 
But no secret political society can exist without these assassinations. As a boy- 
education had taught us to regard every effort to free Ireland as right, that of the 
United Irishmen was clearly so. They were then the legitimate government of 
the nation: and as such might try and punish a traitor. In the law of nature no 
form of trial is specified : the penalty of death is not at variance with it. Establish 
the certainty of the crime and you may punish the criminal as you choose. This 
seemed clear to us, and when we read that the Directory had condemned Rey- 
nolds, we wondered at their shrinking from executing the sentence. The train of 
thought is evident. 

The same reasoning is adopted by every secret society that assumes that it is a 
government. And then too comes the second reason, that it is just to take the 
life of one who attempts yours. The denial of these assassinations is not worth a 
tush; they are a natural consequence of the organization, and as the people 
are warmer and more impulsive, the cases will be more numerous. The Jew of 
Verona is a case of assassination. Azer, a Jew, born at Verona, is sent in his 
youth to his uncle, a rich Hamburg banker. He travelled over much of Europe, 
enters the society, is an active propagandist in Lombardy and Hungary, till dis- 
gusted with the enormities he sees perpetrated, he retires to a secluded valley in 
Switzerland, where in consequence of an accident he becomes a Catholic. He 
could not escape. Tracked to his retreat he is stabbed by two pretended friends 
who elude pursuit. 
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Such an assassination has been treated as a mere fiction: but, as even in the 
city where we write, Italians have been stabbed in the public streets and no trace 
been discovered of the murderers, we may be permitted to believe that the natural 
consequence of the organization is a fact. The very last victim, it is said, revealed 
a plot for the assassination of an Italian in this country, and paid the forfeit with 
his life. 

In the system of assassination even women are employed, and La Babette in 
the Jew of Verona is no fancy sketch, revolting as it is to every feeling. This 
work is soon to appear from the press of Murphy & Co., and all will soon be able 
to read the developments it contains, and study at greater length the enthusiasm 
created by the society, and the fatal power it acquired over the minds of the 
people. 

Although the revolution of 1848 triumphed for a moment, it eventually failed. 
Yet the society is still in existence, active and untiring: minds are daily more and 
more corrupted by its emissaries, and the friends of religion need more and more 
to organize, and disseminate counteracting agents in every shape among the 
people: above all, clear popular statements of religious doctrines and sound poli- 
tical theories. This education is greatly needed: the education in schools is insig- 
nificant compared to it. This saves few compared to the number who are now 
corrupted and might be saved by the kind of education to which we allude. 





EXPLORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI* 


WHEN we open the map of North America, and look upon the great river which 
rolls its waters through a course of nearly three thousand miles, intersecting a 
continent, and receiving perpetual supplies from the mighty tributaries, which are 
themselves navigable for hundreds of miles, east and west, we are struck by the 
vast importance of its geographical position. Its debouchure is in the Gulf of 
Mexico; on the east, the waters of the Ohio, aided by the resources of science and 
the energy of the American people, open its communications with the Atlantic 
coast; on the north, it is connected with those inland seas which present a chain 
of navigable waters from the ninety-second degree of west longitude to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; on the west, the head waters of the Platte, which nearly inter- 
lock with those of the Colorado, afford through the channel of the latter river, a 
communication with the Pacific at the Gulf of California. It is wonderful to con- 
sider that, 200 years ago, the existence of this mighty river was a matter of conjec- 
ture, and that for the tracing of its course we are indebted to the devotion of a few 
humble Catholic priests, who entered upon the enterprise with no ambition of 
glory for themselves, and with no other motive than that of winning souls to God. 
Nor has their zeal been unrewerded. The great artery, with its thousand branch- 
ing veins, now throbs with the life-blood of civilization and religion ; cities stud its 
banks ; agriculture and manufactures leap into existence. But the pioneers of the 
work are still the Catholic missionaries, who push forward, planting the cross be- 
yond the limits of social progress, and call upon us, with a voice which we dare 


*From a very favorable notice, in the Rambler, of the ‘* Discovery and Exploration 
of the Mississippi Valley. By John G. Shea. New York, 1852.” 
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not disregard, to multiply our shepherds whilst we increase our flocks, and not to 
allow the vineyard, won and watered by their blood, to be choked with weeds 
because of the want of husbandmen. 

The occupation of Cuba by the Spaniards, and their settlements on the south- 
western shores of the Gulf of Mexico, naturally turned the attention of that nation 
to the exploration of its northern coast; and we find accordingly that in the early 
part of the sixteenth century several successive Spanish expeditions were fitted 
out for the conquest of Florida. Garay, in 1518, appears to have reached the 
mouth of the Mississippi; but of his discoveries little is known. Subsequent at- 
tempts had a disastrous issue. The adventurers, more soldiers than sailors, and 
ignorant of the dangers of the coast, seem in almost every instance to have lost 
their vessels by shipwreck, and to have perished miserably on those pestilential 
shores. In 1528, Cabeza de Vaca, with four companions, the scanty remnant of 
a proud armament thrown ashore on an island off the coast of Mississippi, escaped 
to the main land, marched westwards, crossed the great river, (which he does not 
appear to have recognised,) traversed Texas, and reached the Gulf of California, 
after enduring extraordinary hardships and four years’ captivity amongst the In- 
dians. His arrival gave a fresh impulse to the spirit of enterprise; and in 1539, 
Father Mark a Franciscan, with one companion, set out from Mexico, and at- 
tempted to reach the Mississippi by the Colorado. The hostility of the Indian 
tribes compelled him to return, and disappointed his hopes of converting those 
savages, of whose docility and intelligence he had heard so much from De 
Vaca. In the same year the unfortunate Ferdinand de Soto left Cuba with an 
expedition which contrasted strongly with that of the humble Franciscan. It was 
powerful and well appointed, but animated with a piratical rather than a mission- 
ary spirit. Having landed in Florida, De Soto directed his steps towards the 
north-west, winning his way by the sword through the native tribes, burning their 
villages, and ruining their scanty cultivation. At length he reached the Missis- 
sippi, at a point below the junction of the Arkansas. Here he died, in the spring 
of 1542, leaving the conduct of the expedition to Muscoso, who, after a vain 
attempt to reach Mexico by land, built seven brigantines, and descended the river 
to its mouth. The survivors proceeded to Mexico, where they were met by the 
indefatigable Father Mark, who had just returned from a second unsuccessful 
expedition, and who had been wandering amongst the upper waters of the Arkan- 
sas, whilst De Soto was encamped at its mouth. If we except an expedition which 
landed on the east coast of Florida in 1557, under Tristan de Luna, and penetrated 
to the shores of the Mississippi, no further attempt was made to explore the course 
of that river. The Spaniards, disappointed in their expectations of finding the 
precious metals upon its banks, and ignorant of its direction and extent, did not 
appreciate its importance, and seem to have forgotten it; although it is probable 
that traders from the Havana, Vera Cruz, or Tampico, may have occasionally 
entered its mouth and carried on a desultory commerce with the Indians, who 
brought down their peltries in bark canoes; for when, in 1673, Marquette sailed 
down the stream as far as the Arkansas, he there met with Indian tribes who 
evidently had occasional intercourse with Europeans, and exhibited to him arti- 
cles of European manufacture. The Spanish name of the Mississippi, “ Rio 
del Espiritu Santo,” like that of the “Conception,” bestowed upon it by the 
pious Father Marquette to attest his special devotion to the Blessed Virgin, seems 
to have foreshadowed the religious importance of its discovery; but it is not 
probable that this idea ever struck the minds of the Spaniards who named the river: 
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the lust of gold and of power had been, for the most part, the motives from which 
their expeditions originated ; profligacy, cruelty, and rapacity characterised their 
progress : they did not deserve to succeed ; they advanced, indeed, to the threshold, 
but were not permitted to enter in. It was reserved for the noble-hearted Jesuit 
Fathers to lay open the heart of that great continent to the blessings of civilization, 
and to call into existence a rich and untrodden field for the propagation of the 
Catholic faith. 

The earliest missions in Canada were those of the Recollects; but their progress, 
and that of the Jesuits who soon came to their aid, was interrupted by the war be 
tween the French and English in 1629. In 1632 the missions were restored by 
the Jesuits alone. 

«They now became the first discoverers of the greater part of the interior of this 
continent. They were the first Europeans who formed a settlement on the coast 
of Maine, and among the first to reach it from the St. Lawrence. They it was 
who thoroughly explored the Saguenay, discovered Lake St. John, and led the 
way overland from Quebec to Hudson’s Bay. It is to one of them that we owe 
the discovery of the rich and inexhaustible springs of Onondaga. Within ten 

ears of their second arrival, they had completed the examination of the county 
rom Lake Superior to the gulf, and founded several villages of Christian neophytes 
on the borders of the upper lakes. While the intercourse of the Dutch was yet 
confined to the Indians in the vicinity of Fort Orange, and five years before Elliott 
of New England had addressed a single word to the Indians within six miles of 
Boston harbor, the French missionaries planted the cross at Sault Ste. Marie, 
whence they looked down on the Sioux country and the valley of the Mississippi. 
The vast unknown West now opened its prairies before them.” * 

From their missionary settlements on Lake Superior, on the Saguenay, and on 
Lake Michigan, they received from friendly Indians glowing accounts of the 
* great river called Messippi.” Nicolet, in 1639, had explored the waters of Lake 
Michigan and Green Bay. At the latter place he had entered into a treaty with 
the Indians, and so smoothed the way for the important Jesuit mission of &t. 
Francis Xavier. He had then ascended the Fox river, which falls into Green 
Bay, and crossing the portage, arrived upon the Wisconsin, learning from the na- 
tives that by it he might reach the Mississippi. Thirty years afterwards, the 
intrepid Father Allouez, after preaching for a winter to the tribes in the vicinity of 
Green Bay, treading in the footsteps of Nicolet, found himself on the Wisconsin. 
“It was,” he says “a beautiful river running south-west, without any rapid. It 
leads to the great river named Messi-sipi, which is only six days’ sail from here.” 
The existence of a vast body of water, having its sources near the western borders 
of Lake Superior, and flowing south, was now placed beyond doubt, though its 
identity with the Espiritu Santo of the Spanish discoverers was not even suspected. 
By some it was conjectured that it made its way through Virginia into the Atlan- 
tic, whilst others supposed that it took a westerly direction and fell into the Pacific. 
Three distinguished missionary travellers, writing about the same period, express 
themselves doubtfully as to its course. Father Allouez says, “It empties, as far 
as I can conjecture, into the sea by Virginia.’’” Father Marquette says, in an early 
letter m which he speaks of his intended voyage, “ This discovery (of the course 
of the Mississippi) will give us a complete knowledge of the southern or western 
sea.”” Father Dablon, superior of the Canada missions, writes thus, so late as 
1671: ‘It seems to encircle all our lakes, rising in the north and running to the 
south, till it empties in a sea which we take to be the Red Sea (Gulf of California,) 
or that of Florida.” 

*O’Callaghan, Jesuit Relations. 
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When we recollect the wild spirit of adventure which had characterised the 
preceding century, and which had given birth to such important results, a spirit 
which animated communities as well as individuals, it seems strange that the pros- 
pect of national advantage or of personal gain should not have extended the nar- 
row limits which had bounded discoveries in this direction from 1632 to 1672- 
This inactivity may, perhaps, be accounted for by the influence of the missiona- 
ries, who having made at the outset strides of unexampled boldness, had suffered 
severely from the hostility of some of the Indian tribes, and required time to con- 
solidate their settlements, and to enter into friendly relations with the natives before 
attempting a further advance. Their object was the extension of the Christian 
faith; and experience had proved that expeditions not undertaken in an apostolic 
spirit tended to exasperate the Indians by their rapacity, and to indispose them to a 
faith which appeared to bear fruits so different from the principles it professed. At 
length, their earlier missions being firmly established, they felt that the time had 
arrived for carrying the cross to those more southerly regions of which they had 
heard so much; and thinking it prudent to obtain the countenance of the state for 
their exertions, they urged the French government to send an expedition to explore 
the course of the Mississippi. Their instances were promptly acceded to; and, in 
1672, the Count de Frontignac, governor of Canada, committed this important 
charge to Jolliet and Marquette. The Sieur Jolliet had been educated at the Je- 
suit College at Quebec, and had thus contracted those habits of affectionate inti- 
macy with the Fathers, which, united to the experience of Indian customs which 
he had attained by his wanderings as a trader in furs, probably induced them to 
recommend him to Frontignac. With him was associated Father James Mar- 
quette, of the Society of Jesus, who had labored for nine years amongst the 
Ottawas and Hurons, and who gladly embraced this opportunity of obtaining the 
fulfilment of his daily prayer, that he might “end his days in these toilsome mis- 
sions, and die amid the woods like his beloved St. Francis Xavier, in utter want of 
every thing.”” 

An interesting letter written by Marquette to his superior, dated 1672, hes for- 
tunately been preserved. It details the state and progress of the mission which he 
had founded at the northern extremity of Michigan, amongst the remnants of a 
Huron tribe, whom he had accompanied in their flight before the Sioux warriors : 

“They have come regularly to prayers (he says,) and have listened more readily 
to the instruction I have given them, consenting to what | required to prevent 
their disorders and abominable customs. God alone can fix these fickle minds, and 
oe and ; keep them in His grace, and touch their hearts, while we stammer at 

eir ears. 


From some expressions we obtain a glimpse of the prudent and laborious proba- 
tion required from the converts before their final reception : 


“They now wish to be Christians; they bring their children to the chapel to be 
baptised, and come regularly to prayers. * * * Severe as the winter is, it does 
hot prevent the Indians from coming to the chapel. Some come twice a day, be 
the wind or cold what it may. Last fall I began to instruct some to make general 
confessions of their whole fife, and to prepare others who had never confessed 
since their baptism. I would not have supposed that Indians could have given so 
exact an account of all that had happened in the course of their life; but it was 
seriously done, as some took two weeks to examine themselves. Since then I 
have perceived a marked change, so that they will not go even to ordinary feasts 
without asking my permission.” 
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The concluding paragraph of his letter exemplifies the humility and devotion of 
the writer : 

«This, reverend Father, is all I give about this mission, where minds are now 
more mild, tractable, and better disposed to receive instructions than in any other 
part. I am ready, however, to leave it in the hands of another missionary, to go, 
on your order, to seek new nations toward the south sea who are still unknown to 
us, and to teach them of our great God whom they have hitherto unknown.” 

To be permitted to preach a mission amongst the mild and docile Illinois, had 
long been a cherished object with F. Marquette. During his earlier residence 
among the Hurons at Lapointe, before the ferocious Sioux had driven them to the 
frozen shores of the Mackinaw, he had received many visits from wandering 
parties of the Illinois, and saw clearly the rich harvest to be expected from their 
peaceable habits and gentle disposition. Writing to Father Dablon from Lapointe 
in 1760, he says: 

**No one must hope to escape crosses in our missions; and the best means to 
live happy is not to fear them, but, in the enjoyment of little crosses, hope for 
others s reater. The Illinois desire us, like Indians, to share their miseries, 
and suffer all that can be imagined in barbarism. They are lost sheep, to be sought 
amid woods and thorns, especially when they call so piteously to be rescued from 
the jaws of the wolf. Such, really, can I call their entreaties to me this winter. 
Hs have actually gone this spring to notify the old men to come for me in the 

all. 

The time had now arrived when his pious desires were to be fulfilled. In the 
winter of 1672, or early in the following spring, Jolliet arrived at Mackinaw to 

join Marquette, bearing official instructions to “discover the south sea by the 
Maskoutens’ country, and the great river Mississippi, which is believed to empty 
in the Californian sea.”” Mr. Hart, whose crude relation of this expedition is, like 
every other part of his work, full of inaccuracies, states that Jolliet and Marquette 
started together from Quebec in 1673; but such is not the case. Jolliet found the 
missionary Father employed in the duties of his Huron mission ; as we learn from 
his original narrative, that it was on the “ day of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin, whom I had always invoked, since I have been in this Ottawa 
country, to obtain of God the grace to be able to visit the nations on the river 
Mississippi, that Mr. Jolliet arrived with orders to make this discovery with me.” 
On the 17th of May, 1673, Marquette and Jolliet, with five men, set out from 


Mackinaw in two bark canoes, with a little Indian corn and some dried meat. ' 


They rowed from moming till night, “making their paddles play merrily over a 
part of Lake Huron, and that of the Illinois (Michigan,) into the Bay of the Fetid 
(Green Bay ;)”’ having placed their enterprise under the protection of the Blessed 
Virgin, and promised to give the name of “‘ Conception” to the great river they 
sought, and to the first mission they should establish among the gentle Illinois— 
a promise which they religiously fulfilled. Great, indeed, was the faith of those 
who exposed themselves with so slender an equipment to the dangers detailed to 
them by their Indian allies. They informed them that “they would meet with 
nations that never spare strangers, but tomahawk them without any provocation; 
that the war which had broken out among various nations on their route exposed 
them to another evident danger, that of being killed by the war-parties which are 
constantly in the field; that the Great River is very dangerous, unless the difficult 
parts are known; that it was full of frightful monsters, who swailowed up men 
and canoes together; that there is even a demon there, who ca‘a be heard from 
afar, who stops the passage and engulfs all who dare approach; lastly, that the 
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heat is so excessive in these countries, that it would infallibly cause their death.” 
But such terrors could not deter men who had devoted themselves to the service 
of their Creator. Marquette told the Indians that the salvation of souls was con- 
cerned, in comparison to which his life was of no account. He prayed with them 
awhile, and, after giving them some instruction, pursued his course with joy. 
After visiting the Jesuit mission at Green Bay, where they found the baptised con- 
yerts to exceed two thousand, the travellers ascended the Fox river for about two 
hundred and sixty miles, and reached the country of the Maskoutens. What a 
thrill of joy must have passed through their hearts when they beheld in the centre 
of their village a stately cross, encompassed with simple offerings of gratitude to 
God “for having had pity on them during the winter, giving them plenty of 
game when they were in the greatest dread of famine!”” Allouez and Dablon 
had been here three years before; and though their visit had been short, preaching, 
as it were, as they travelled on, the lessons of Christianity had sunk deep into the 
hearts of their hearers. Had any thing been wanting to excite Father Marquette’s 
zeal, and to nerve him against all dangers by exhibiting to him the glorious fruits 
of perseverance, this spectacle would have been sufficient. To this people the 
missionaries now announced the objects of their journey. ‘No sooner had we 
arrived,”? says the good Father, “ than Mr. Jolliet and I assembled the sachems ; 
he told them that he was sent by our governor to discover new countries, and I, 
by the Almighty, to illumine them by the light of the Gospel.” In these few words 
we can trace one cause of the success of the French missions. They used no 
language of assumption or intimidation. They did not excite fear or jealousy by 
descanting on the power or wealth of their own nation. They aroused no suspi- 
cion of interested motives, for such, in truth, did not exist; but they fearlessly 
claimed the respect which even the savage accords to those who come in peace, 
who bring a message of mercy, and who, in humility and devotion, go forth at 
the command of Him who is the God of the Indian as well as of the European. 
The travellers now crossed the portage which intervenes between the waters of 
the Fox and of the Wisconsin, which they knew would conduct them into the 
Mississippi. They had reached the limits of former discoveries; and, before they 
launched their canoes in unexplored waters, they renewed their devotions, and in- 
stituted a service for daily use, in which they entreated the special prayers of the 
Blessed Virgin for their protection. Their progress down the Wisconsin is beauti- 
fully described ; and “‘ on the 17th of June,” writes Father Marquette, “ we safely 
entered the Mississippi, with a joy that I cannot express.” 

We wish that our limits would permit us to extract the picturesque and accurate 
description of this river given us by the accomplished Jesuit. His whole narrative 
is characteristic not only of the devout Christian, but of the close and scientific 
observer. The different trees and plants, with their uses and medicinal properties ; 
the wild animals; the birds, with their gorgeous plumage; the geological pheno- 
mena,—are all minutely described in language which, though vivid, is never ex- 
aggerated ; whilst, in his general descriptions of the wonderful scenes which at 
every turn of the river expanded themselves to his eye, varying from the severer 
beauty of the north to the rank luxuriance of the south, from the cold green pines 
to the waving prairies, and again to the gigantic alluvial sedges and tangled cane- 
brakes of Arkansas, he writes like a poet and an artist. He investigates the ex- 
traordinary tides of Michigan, and explains them by a theory the truth of which, 
afier much discussion, has been confirmed by modern science. His geographical 
conjectures are of remarkable sagacity, and his delineations of national character 
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and customs are truthful and profound. No one can rise from the perusal of his 
work without feeling that its author was a great as well as a good man. 

For eight days they threaded a wilderness teeming with life, but bearing no trace 
of man. All day they toiled at the paddle; they landed in the evening and litg 
fire on the bank, at which they prepared their slender meal ; then pushed out into 
the stream, where they anchored, and slept in their canoes. Atlength they reached 
an Indian village belonging to the Illinois, the same people who had visited F, 
Marquette at his early mission on the shores of Lake Superior. As they ap 
proached, an aged man stood forth. He had longed for the coming of the Chris. 
tians. His greeting was affectionate, and full of that poetry which marks the 
language of the Indian; at the same time it bore evident traces of that sun or fire 
worship which is a link between the Asiatic and American tribes. 

“This man was standing perfectly naked, with his hands stretched out and 
raised toward the sun, as if he wished to screen himself from its rays, which 
nevertheless passed through his fingers to his face. When we came near him he 
paid us this compliment: ‘ How beautiful is the sun, O Frenchman, when thou 
comest to visit us! All our town awaits thee; and thou shalt enter all our cabins 
in peace.? He then took us into his, where there was a crowd of people who 
devoured us with their eyes, but kept a profound silence. We heard, however, 
these words occasionally addressed to us: ‘ Well done, brothers, to visit us!’ ” 
When the missionaries entered the village, which consisted of full three hundred 
cabins, they announced their message—peace and salvation. The sachem rose, 
and thanked them for their visit. 

“ Never (said he) has the earth been so beautiful, nor the sun so bright, as to- 
day ; never has our river been so calm or so free from rocks, which your canoes 
have removed as they passed; never has our tobacco had so fine a flavor, nor our 
corn appeared so beautiful as we behold it to-day. Here is my son that I give 
thee, that thou mayest know my heart. I pray thee to take pity on me and all 
my nation. Thou knowest the Great Spirit who has made us all; thou speakest 
to Him and hearest His word : ask Him to give me life and health, and come and 
dwell with us, that we may know Him.” 

He then gave them a little slave and the mysterious calumet of peace, which, 
by the reverence it commanded from the different tribes whom they afterwards en- 
countered, saved them from imminent peril. It is curious to observe that the 
practice of slavery, and even trading in slaves, prevailed amongst the Indians of 
the West. The little slave was the most valuable gift which this chief could offer; 
mild, however, must have been that form of slavery under which the master 
called the slave his son. In Father Membré’s account of a still more southem 
tribe (p. 171,) he tells us that the domestic attendants of the chief and of all his 
family were slaves; and F. Marquette says of the Illinois, “They go to distant 
nations in the south and west to carry off slaves, whom they make an article of 
trade, selling them at a high price to other nations for goods.” 

Ardently as the good Father longed to establish his cherished mission amongst 
the Illinois, whom he had so long known and loved, and in whom he remarked an 
“air of humanity” superior to the other savage tribes, he had a duty to perform 
which would not allow him to pause. On his return, however, he again met this 
wandering people, and on his second expedition revisited them and confirmed 
their faith. He was succeeded by Father Allouez, under whose care the good 
work prospered. At a subsequent period Father Gravier undertook the charge. 
and after him Father Marest, a letter from whose pen is still extant, giving a 
minute account of these docile converts. This letter, which was written about 
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thirty-nine years after Marquette’s visit, gives so interesting an account of the rich 
harvest which ultimately rewarded his toil, and details so minutely the method 
practised in the Jesuit missions, that we shall transcribe a portion of it. It will be 
read with interest by those who look back with gratitude to past exertions; and 
with double interest by those who feel, as we do, that the most glorious days of 
missionary enterprise are yet to come, and that the daily influx of European 
emigrants into the valley of the Mississippi calls even more loudly to Catholic 
devotion, and expands a still nobler field to the missionary, than when the woods 
and prairies of the native tribes were first trodden by the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus. 


“The Illinois (says F. Marest, in 1712, after describing the superstitions of the 
Maskoutens) are very different from those Indians, and also from what the 
formerly were themselves. Christianity has softened their savage customs, an 
their manners are now marked by a sweetness and purity which have induced 
some of the French to take their daughters in marriage. We find in them, more- 
over, a docility and ardor for the practice of Christian virtues. The following is 
the order we observe each day in our mission. Early in the morning we assemble 
the catechumens at the church, where they have prayers, receive instructions, 
and chant some canticles. When they have retired, Mass is said, at which all 
the Christians assist, the men placed on one side, and the women on the other; 
then they have prayers, which are followed by giving them a homily, after which 
each one goes to his labor. We then spend our time in visiting the sick, to give 
them the necessary remedies, to instruct them, and to console those who are labor- 
ing under any affliction. Afternoon the catechising is held, at which all are present, 
Christians and catechumens, men and children, young and old; and where each, 
without distinction of rank or age, answers the questions put by the missionary. 
As these people have no books, and are naturally indolent, they would shortly 
forget the principles of religion if the remembrance of them was not recalled by 
these almost continual instructions. Our visits to their wigwams occupy the rest 
of the day. In the evening all assemble again at the church, to listen to the in- 
structions that are given, to say prayers, and to sing some hymns. On Sundays 
and festivals we add to the ordinary exercises instructions, which are given after 
the vespers.. The zeal with which these good neophytes repair to the church at 
all such hours is admirable ; they break off from their labors and run from a great dis- 
tance, to be there at the appointed time. They generally end the da bY private 
meetings, which they hold at their own residences, the men separately from the 
women; and there they recite the rosary in alternate choirs, and chant the hymns, 
until the night is far advanced. These hymns are their best instructions, which 
they retain the more easily, since the words are set to airs with which they are 
acquainted, and which please them. They often approach the sacraments ; and 
the custom among them is to confess and communicate once a fortnight. We 
have been obliged to appoint particular days on which they shall confess, or they 
would not leave us leisure to discharge our other duties. These are Fridays and 
Saturdays of each week; and on these days we are overwhelmed with a crowd of 
penitents. The care which we take of the sick gains us their confidence; and it 
is particularly at such times that we reap the fruits of our labors. Their docility 
is then perfect ; and we have generally the consolation of seeing them die in great 
peace, and with the firm hope of being shortly united to God in heaven.” 


Such was the life of an assemblage of poor Indians, some of whom were 
Christians, and others had not yet been thought worthy of being received. Let us 
compare this daily life with that of our own Christian communities; of our 
manufacturing towns; above all, of our settlers in the American forest, amongst 
the very footsteps of those pious neophytes; of our gang of laborers on the rail 
roads and canals in that hemisphere. Let us ask ourselves, whose agency effected 
this change? who won and bound fast those savage hearts to God? who estab 
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lished this holy rule? who were those who relieved the sick in body, and cheered 
the faint in soul? There can be but one reply; the faithful, the true-hearted 
missionaries of the cross,—the priests of the Church of God. The same spirit of 
self-sacrifice still dwells*within the Church, and the same holy influence is stil] 
required to instruct and cheer our Western emigrants; every nerve and sinew of 
the Catholic body must be strained to supply those spiritual ministrations which 
alone can sustain their faith. Hordes of untutored Indians still, indeed, occupy 
their native plains and mountain homes, and must not be neglected; but, dear as 
they are to us, our own baptised and outcast brethren are dearer still. The tempta- 
tions of a life of getting and gaining and slaving are more dangerous to morality 
than the wild license of the savage; infidelity is worse than paganism. 

After a few days passed in the lodges of the friendly Illinois, the travellers re- 
sumed their course. The river was still and beautifully clear, and they floated 
down its noiseless current with little more assistance from the paddle than was 
necessary to keep the canoe’s direction, when they heard, just before them, the 
thunder of violently agitated waters. They had now reached the junction of the 
impetuous Missouri. “I have seen nothing more frightful,’’ says Father Mar- 
quette; “‘a mass of large trees, entire, with branches, real floating islands, came 
rushing from the mouth of the river Pekitanoui (Missouri) so impetuously, that 
we could not, without great danger, expose ourselves to passacross. The agitation 
was so great that the water was all muddy, and could not get clear.”? The active 
and sagacious mind of the Jesuit immediately perceived the importance of explor- 
ing the course of this river, which the Indians described as running through a 
thickly-peopled country, and communicating by a short portage with the upper 
waters of another river (the Colorado) which fell into the Pacific. He says, “I 
do not despair of one day making the discovery, if God does me this favor and 
grants me health, in order to be able to publish the Gospel to all the nations of this 
new world, who have so long been plunged in heathen darkness.”” How great 
would have been his wonder, if he had been told that this river, after receiving in 
its bosom tributary streams which spread from either side like the fibres of a skele- 
ton leaf united to the central chord, nearly approached the sources of the Columbia, 
and attained a latitude far north of the point where that river falls into the Pacific, 
a point more than a thousand miles north of the debouchure of the Colorado! 

Having passed the Ohio, the voyagers at last reached the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas, having narrowly escaped death at an Indian village. Here all was changed. 
They had attained a climate where snow was never seen, and winter known only 
by the rain. The Indians here were of Mexican origin, and spoke an unknown 
dialect. Their disposition was fierce and treacherous ; and their chief could hardly 
dissuade them from their design of murdering and plundering the missionary party. 
An interpreter was with difficulty procured, who knew something of the Illinois 
language. Through him the Indians informed Marquette and Jolliet of the course 
of the Great River to its mouth, which was now but a few days’ journey off; and 
stated that a little farther on they would meet with warlike tribes who treated with 
Europeans; and that their war-parties, well supplied with fire-arms, covered the 
river and put to death without mercy all who descended to share their lucrative 
commerce. The missionaries knew that even if they should escape the Indians, 
they would fall into the hands of the Spaniards of Florida or Mexico, from whose 
jealousy they had even more to fear than from the ferocity of their Indian allies. 
The course of the Mississippi was now explored from the Wisconsin to its mouth 
in the Gulf of Mexico. They had reached the spot where De Soto had robbed 
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and burned and died, and where Muscoso launched his brigantines. Behind them 
were natives who longed to hear holy truths from their lips; before them were 
tribes contaminated by Spanish intercourse, cruel, rapacious, treacherous, and 
drunken. If they should perish, no tidings of their discoveries would ever reach 
Canada, and the gentle Illinois would look in vain for the promised shepherd. 
They determined to return; and, having labored incessantly to stem the current, 
discovered a new and shorter route by the River Illinois, and reached the southern 
extremity of Lake Michigan, from whence they proceeded to the settlement at 
Green Bay. Here they arrived with grateful hearts at the end of September, hav- 
ing travelled through unknown regions 2,767 miles. At the end of this dreary 
and perilous voyage, the following is Marquette’s beautiful and most touching 
reflection : “* Had all this voyage caused but the salvation of a single soul, I should 
deem all my fatigue well repaid: and this I have reason to think; for when I was 
returning, I passed by the Indians of Peoria. I was three days announcing the 
faith in all their cabins; after which, as we were embarking, they brought me on 
the water’s edge a dying child, which I baptised a little before it expired, by an 
admirable providence for the salvation of that innocent soul.” 

Jolliet returned by the lakes to render an account of the expedition to the 
government, but was overset in a rapid, and lost his papers and map.* Marquette 
passed a year among the Jesuit Fathers at Green Bay, prostrated by disease; but, 
having somewhat recovered, set out again to complete the establishment of the 
Illinois mission so dear to his heart. On his way he was again seizéd with dysen- 
tery, and obliged to winter on the Chicago, which connects Lake Michigan with 
the Illinois river. He felt that his illness was mortal, and only prayed to be allowed 
once more to visit the children of his adoption. His prayer was heard. A gleam 
of returning strength enabled him, in April, 1675, to reach the Indian village. He 
preached to the assembled multitude, and twice celebrated the holy mysteries; and 
“ by these two sacrifices,”’ says Father Dablon, “the ffrst ever offered there to 
God, he took possession of that land in the name of Jesus Christ, and gave this 
mission the name of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin.” 

Wishing to reach his old mission at Mackinaw before his death, Marquette 
embarked again upon Lake Michigan, and coasted its eastern shores. He had 
commenced a letter containing a journal of his proceeding, and addressed to his 
superior, Father Dablon. No entries are made subsequent to the day when he 
celebrated Mass amongst the Illinois, as if he considered that his mission was 
then accomplished, and his mortal career at an end. That distinguished ecclesi- 
astic has left us a narrative of the last moments of the missionary, so deeply 
pathetic, and so illustrative of his gentle piety and resignation—exhibiting, more- 
over, so beautifully that abundant grace with which it had pleased the Almighty 
to fill his heart as a reward for his devotion,—that, if we did not transcribe it, we 
should leave incomplete the portrait which, whilst we traced his progress step by 
step, we have attempted to lay before our readers. On the eve of his death he had 
told them, “all radiant with joy,’’ that he was to die on to-morrow. During the 


*Mr. Hart, with his usual want of accuracy, asserts that the discoverers were left 
unrewarded. Such was not the case; Jolliet received a grant of the Island of Anticosti, 
and was at a later period employed by the government. What reward could the state 
bestow upon the missionary? The only reward which was suitable to his aspirations, 
he prayed earnestly for and he received—grace to devote his life for the salvation of 
his fellow-men. 
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whole day he conversed with them about the manner of his burial, so calmly and 
collectedly, that you would have thought he spoke of the death and burial of 
another, and not of his own. 


“Thus did he speak with them as they sailed along the lake, till, perceiving 
the mouth of a river, with an eminence on the bank which he thought suited for 
his burial, he told them that it was the place of his last repose. They wished, how- 
ever, to pass on, as the weather permitted it, and the day was not far advanced ; but 
God raised a contrary wind, which obliged them to return and enter the nver 

ointed out by Father Marquette, They then carried him ashore, kindled a little 
fire, and raised for him a wretched bark cabin, where they laid him as little un- 
comfortably as they could; but they were so overcome by sadness, that, as they 
afterwards said, they did not know what they were doing. The Father, being 
thus stretched upon the shore, like St. Francis Xavier, as he had always so 
ardently desired, and left alone amid these forests—for his companions were en- 
gaged in unloading,—he had leisure to repeat all the acts in which he had em- 
ployed himself during the preceding days. When his dear companions afterwards 
came up, all dejected, he consoled them and gave them hopes that God would 
take care of them after his death in those new and unknown countries; he gave 
them his last instructions, thanked them for all the charity they had shown him 
during the voyage, begged their pardon for the trouble he had given them, and 
directed them also to ask pardon in his name of all our fathers and brothers in the 
Ottawa country, and then disposed them to receive the sacrament of penance, 
which he administered to them for the last time; he also gave them a paper upon 
which he had written all his faults since his last confession, to be given to his 
superior, to oblige him to pray more earnestly for him. In fine, he promised not 
to forget them in heaven; and as he was very kind-hearted, and knew them to 
be worn out with the toil of the preceding days, he bade them go and take a little 
rest, assuring them that his hour was not yet so near, but that he would wake 
them when it was time, as in fact he did two or three hours after, calling them 
when he was about to enter his agony. When they came near, he embraced 
them for the last time, while they melted in tears at his feet; he then asked for the 
holy water and his reliquary, and taking off his crucifix which he wore around 
his neck, he placed it in the hands of one, asking him to hold it constantly opposite 
to him, raised before his eyes ; then feeling that he had but a little time to live, he 
made a last effort, clasped his hands, and with his eyes fixed sweetly on his cruci- 
fix, he pronounced aloud his profession of faith, and thanked the Divine Majesty 
for the immense grace He did him in allowing him to die in the Society of Jesus; 
to die in it as a missionary of Jesus Christ; and above all, to die in it, as he had 
always asked, in a wretched cabin, amid the forests, destitute of all human aid. 
On this he became silent, conversing inwardly with God; yet from time to time 
words escaped him, ‘ sustinuit anima mea in verbo ejus,’ or * Mater Dei, memento 
mei,’ which were the last words he uttered before entering on his agony, which 
was very calm and gentle. He had prayed his companions to remind him, when 
they saw him about to expire, to pronounce frequently the names of Jesus and 
Mary. When he could not do it himself, they did it for him ; and when they thought 
him about to pass, one cried aloud ‘ Jesus! Maria!’ which he several times re- 
peated distinctly; and then, as if at those sacred names something had appeared 
to him, he suddenly raised his eyes above his crucifix, fixing them apparently on 
some object which he seemed to regard with pleasure; and thus, with a counte- 
nance all radiant with smiles, he expired without a struggle, as gently as if he 
had sunk into a quiet sleep.” 


His bones were not allowed to remain in the solitude of the forest. A tribe of 
grateful Indians, who had attended his preaching at Lapointe, conveyed his re- 
mains in mournful procession to his missionary settlement of St. Ignatius, and 
deposited them amongst those he had taught and loved. 
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TCHAGAN-KOUREN. 


JOURNEY IN TARTARY, THIBET AND CHINA.—VIL. 
BY THE ABBE HUC. 


Previous to quitting the inn we called in the landlord to settle our bill. We 
had calculated that the entertainment, during four days, of three men and our ani- 
mals, would cost us at least two ounces of silver; we were therefore agreeably 
surprised to hear the landlord say, ‘‘ Sirs Lamas, there is no occasion for going into 3 
any accounts ; put 300 sapeks into the till, and that will do very well. My house,” 
he added, “‘ is recently established, and I want to give it a good character. You 
are come from a distant land, and I would enable you to say to your countrymen 
that my establishment is worthy of their confidence.”” We replied that we would 
every where mention his disinterestedness; and that our countrymen, whenever 
they had occasion to visit the Blue 'Town, would certainly not fail to put up at the 
“Hotel of the Three Perfections.” 

We quitted the Blue Town on the fourth day of the ninth moon. We had 
already been travelling more than a month. It was with the utmost difficulty that 
our little caravan could get out of the town. The streets were encumbered with 
men, cars, animals, and stalls in which tie traders displayed their goods ; we could 
only advance step by step, and at times we were obliged to come to a halt and wait 
for some minutes until the way became a little cleared. It was near noon before 
we reached the last houses of the town, outside the western gate. There, upon a 
level road, our camels were at length able to proceed at their ease in all the fulness 
of their long step. A chain of rugged rocks rising on our right sheltered us so 
completely from the north wind, that we did not at ali feel the rigor of the weather. 
The country through which we were now travelling was still a portion of Wes- 
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tern Toumet. We observed in all directions the same indications of prosperity 
and comfort which had so much gratified us east of the town. Every where 
around substantial villages presented proofs of successful agriculture and trade. 
Although we could not set up our tent in the cultivated fields by which we were 
now surrounded, yet, so far as circumstances permitted, we adhered to our Tartar 
habits. Instead of entering an inn to take our morning meal, we seated ourselves 


under a rock or tree, and there breakfasted upon some rolls fried in oil, of which, 


we had bought a supply at the Blue Town. The passers-by laughed at this rustic 
proceeding, but they were not surprised at it. Tartars unused to the manners of 
civilized nations are entitled to take their repast by the road-side even in places 
where inns abound. 

During the day this mode of travelling was pleasant and convenient enough; 
but, as it would not have been prudent to remain out all night, at sunset we sought 
an inn: the preservation of our animals of itself sufficed to render this proceeding 
necessary. There was nothing for them to eat on the wayside, and, had we not 
resorted in the evening to places where we could purchase forage for them, they 
would, of course, have speedily died. 

Day had not broken when the Yao-Tchang-Ti (exactor of debts, who had passed 
the night at our inn,) was on foot. “Sirs Lamas,” said he, “‘I am going to saddle 
my horse, and proceed on my way,—I propose to travel to-day with you.” ‘’Tis 
a singular mode of travelling with people to start before they’re up,’ said we. 
«Oh, your camels go faster than my horse; you’ll soon overtake me, and we shall 
enter Tchagan-Kouren (White Enclosure) together.”” He rode off, and at day- 
break we followed him. This was a black day with us, for in it we had to moum 
aloss. After travelling several hours we perceived that Arsalan was not with the 
caravan. We halted and Samdadchiemba, mounted on his little mule, turned 
back in search of the dog. He went through several villages which we had passed 
in the course of the morning, but his search was fruitless; he returned without 
having either seen or heard of Arsalan. “The dog was Chinese,” said Samdad- 
chiemba ; “‘ he was not used to a nomadic life, and, getting tired of wandering 
about over the desert, he has taken service in the cultivated district. What is tobe 
done? Shall we wait for him?’ “No, it is late, and we are far from White 
Enclosure.” ‘ Well, if there is no dog, there is no dog ; and we must do without 
him.” This sentimental effusion of Samdadchiemba gravely delivered, we pro- 
ceeded on our way. 

At first, the loss of Arsalan grieved us somewhat. We were accustomed to see 
him running to and fro in the prairie, rolling in the long grass, chasing the grey 
squirrels, and scaring the eagles from their seat on the plain. His incessant evolu- 
tions served to break the monotony of the country through which we were passing, 
and to abridge, in some degree, the tedious length of the way. His office ot porter 
gave him especial title to our regret. Yet, after the first impulses of sorrow, reflec- 
tion told us, that the loss was not altogether so serious as it had at first appeared. 
Each day’s experience of the nomadic life had served more and more to dispel our 
original apprehension of robbers. Moreover, Arsalan, under any circumstances, 
would have been a very ineffective guard ; for his incessant galloping about during 
the day sent him at night into a sleep which nothing could disturb. This was so 
much the case, that every morning, make what noise we might in taking down our 
tent, loading the camels, and so on, there would Arsalan remain, stretched on the 
grass, sleeping a leaden sleep; and when the caravan was about to start we had 
always to arouse him with a sound kick or two. Upon one occasion a strange dog 
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made his way into our tent, without the smallest opposition on the part of Arsalan, 
and had full time to devour our mess of oat-meal and a candle, the wick of which 
he left contumeliously on the outside of the tent. A consideration of economy 
completed our restoration to tranquillity of mind ; each day we had had to provide 
Arsalan with a ration of meal, at least quite equal in quantity to that which each 
of us consumed ; and we were not rich enough to have constantly seated at our 
table a guest with such excellent appetite, and whose services were wholly inade- 
quate to compensate for the expense he occasioned. 


iT os wan ERS Se at - P = settee & esc 
We had been informed that we should reach 


White Enclosure the same day, but the sun had set, 
and as yet we saw no signs of the town before us. 





Se es 


By-and-by, what seemed clouds of dust made their 
appearance in the distance, approaching us. By 


degrees they developed themselves in the form 
of camels, laden with western merchandise for 
sale in Peking. When we met the first camel- 
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driver, we asked him how far it was from White Enclosure. ‘You see here,” 
said he with a grin, “ one end of our caravan ; the other extremity is still within 
the town.” “Thanks,” cried we; “ in that case we shall soon be there.” “Well, 
you’ve not more than fifteen lis to go.”” “ Fifteen lis! why, you’ve just told us 
that the other end of your caravan is still in the town.” “So it is, but our caravan 
consists of at least ten thousand camels.”’ “If that be the case,’’ said we, “there 
is no time tobe lost: a good journey to you, and peace!”” and on we went. 

The cameleers had stamped upon their features, almost blackened with the sun, 
a character of uncouth misanthropy. Enveloped from head to foot in goat-skins, 
they were placed between the humps of their camels, just like bales of merchan- 
dise ; they scarcely condescended to turn even their heads round to look at us. 
Five months’ journeying across the desert seemed almost to have brutified them. 
All the camels of this immense caravan wore suspended from their necks Thibetian 
bells, the silvery sound of which produced a musical harmony which contrasted 
very agreeably with the sullen, taciturn aspect of the drivers. In uur progress, 
however, we contrived to make them break silence from time to time ; the roguish 
Dchiahour attracted their attention to us in a very marked manner. Some of the 
camels more timid than others took fright at the little mule, which they doubtless 
imagined to be a wild beast. In their endeavor to escape in an opposite direction 
they drew after them the camels next following them in the procession, so that, by 
this operation, the caravan assumed the form of an immense bow. This abrupt 
evolution aroused the cameleers from their sullen torpidity ; they grumbled bitterly, 
and directed fierce glances against us, as they exerted themselves to restore the 
procession to its proper line. Samdadchiemba, on the contrary, shouted with 
laughter; it was in vain that we told him to ride somewhat apart in order not to 
alarm the camels; he turned a deaf ear to all we said. The discomfiture of the 
procession was quite a delightful entertainment for him, and he made his little 
mule caracole about in the hope ofan encore. 

The first cameleer had not deceived us. We journeyed on between the appa- 
rently interminable file of the caravan, and a chain of rugged rocks, until night 
had absolutely set in, and even then we did not see the town. The last camel had 
passed on, and we seemed alone in the desert, when a man came riding by ona 
donkey. Elder brother,” said we, “‘is White Enclosure still distant?” “No, 
brothers,” he replied, “ it is just before you, there, where you see the lights. You 
have not more than five lis to go.” Five lis! It wasa long way in the night, 
and upon a strange road, but we were fain to resign ourselves. The night grew 
darker and darker. There was no moon, no stars even to guide us on our way. 
We seemed advancing amid chaos and abysses. We resolved to alight, in the 
hope of seeing our way somewhat more clearly: the result was precisely the 
reverse ; we would advance a few steps gropingly and slowly; then, all of a sud- 
den, we threw back our heads in fear of dashing them against rocks or walls that 
seemed to rise from an abyss. We speedily got covered with perspiration, and 
were only happy to mount our camels once more, and rely on their clearer sight 
and surer feet. Fortunately the baggage was well secured: what misery would it 
have been had that fallen off amid all this darkness, as it had frequently done 
before! We arrived at last in Tchagan-Kouren, but the difficulty now was to 
find an inn. Every house was shut up, and there was not a living creature in 
the streets, except a number of great dogs that ran barking after us. 

At length, after wandering haphazard through several streets, we heard the 
strokes of a hammer upon an anvil. We proceeded towards the sound, and before 
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long a great light, a thick smoke, and sparks glittering in the air, announced that 
we had come upon a blacksmith’s shop. We presented ourselves at the door, and 
humbly entreated our brothers, the smiths, to tell us where we should find an inn. 
After a few jests upon Tartars and camels, the company assented to our request, 
and a boy, lighting a torch, came out to act as our guide to an inn. 

We were exhausted with weariness, hunger, and thirst, yet there seemed no 
remedy for the evil, when all at once we heard the bleating of sheep. Following 
the sound we came to a mud enclosure, the door of which was at once opened 
upon our knocking. “ Brother,’ said we, “is this an inn?” “No, it is a sheep- 
house. Who are you?” “ We are travellers, who have arrived here, weary and 
hungry; but no one will receive us.’”? As we were speaking, an old man came 
to the door, holding in his hand a lighted torch. As soon as he saw our camels 
and our costume, “ Mendou! Mendou!” he exclaimed, “Sirs Lamas, enter}; 
there is room for your camels in the court, and my house is large enough for you: 
you shall stay and rest here for several days.”” We entered joyfully, fastened our 
camels to the manger, and seated ourselves round the hearth, where already tea 
was prepared for us. “ Brother,’’ said we to the old man, “we need not ask 
whether it is to Mongols that we owe this hospitality.” “Yes, Sirs Lamas,” 
said he, “ we are all Mongols here. We have for some time past quitted the tent, 
to reside here ; so that we may better carry on our trade in sheep. Alas! we are 
insensibly becoming Chinese!’’? “‘ Your manner of life,”’ returned we, ‘ may 
have changed, but it is certain that your hearts have remained Tartar. Nowhere 
else in all Tchagan-Kouren has the door of kindness been open to us.” 

Observing our fatigue, the head of the family unrolled some skins in a corner of 
the room, and we gladly laid ourselves down to repose. We should have slept on 
till the morning, but Samdadchiemba aroused us to partake of the supper which 
our hosts had hospitably prepared—two large cups of tea, cakes baked in the 
ashes, and some chops of boiled mutton, arranged on a stool by way of a table. 
The meal seemed, after our long fasting, perfectly magnificent; we partook of it 
heartily, and then, having exchanged pinches of snuff with the family, resumed 
our slumber. 

Next morning we communicated the plan of our journey to our Mongol hosis, 
No sooner had we mentioned that we intended to pass the Yellow River, and 
thence traverse the country of the Ortous, than the whole family burst out with 
exclamations. “It is quite impossible,” said the old man, “to cross the Yellow 
River. Eight days ago the river overflowed its banks, and the plains on both 
sides are completely inundated.” This intelligence filled us with the utmost con- 
sternation. We had been quite prepared to pass the Yellow River, under circum- 
stances of danger arising from the wretchedness of the ferry-boats and the difficulty 
of managing our camels in them, and we knew, of course, that the Hoang-Ho 
was subject to periodical overflows ; but these occur ordinarily in the rainy season, 
towards the sixth or seventh month, whereas we were now in the dry season, and, 
moreover, in a peculiarly dry season. 

We proceeded forthwith towards the river to investigate the matter for ourselves, 
and found that the Tartar had only told us the exact truth. The Yellow River 
had become, as it were, a vast sea, the limits of which were scarcely visible. 
Here and there you could see the higher grounds rising above the water, like 
islands, while the houses and villages looked as though they were floating upon 
the waves. We consulted several persons as to the course we should adopt. 
Some said that further progress was impracticable, for that, even where the inunda- 
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tion had subsided, it had left the earth so soft and slippery that the camels could 
not walk upon it, while elsewhere we should have to dread at every step some 
deep pool in which we should inevitably be drowned. Other opinions were more 
favorable, suggesting that the boats which were stationed at intervals for the pur- 
pose would easily and cheaply convey us and our baggage in three days to the 
river, while the camels could follow us through the water, and that, once at the 
river side, the great ferry-boat would carry us all over the bed of the stream with- 
out any difficulty. 

What were we todo? To turn back was out of the question. We had vowed 
that, God aiding, we should go to Lha-Ssa whatever obstacles impeded. To tum 
the river by coasting it northwards would materially augment the length of our 
journey, and, moreover, compel us to traverse the great desert of Gobi. To remain 
at Tchagan-Kouren, and patiently await for a month the complete retirement of 
the waters and the restoration of solidity in the roads, was, in one point of view, 
the most prudent course, but there was a grave inconvenience about it. We and 
our five animals could not live for a month in an inn without occasioning a most 
alarming atrophy in our already meagre purse. The only course remaining was 
to place ourselves exclusively under the protection of Providence, and to go on, 
regardless of mud or marsh. This resolution was adopted, and we returned home 
to make the necessary preparations. 

Tchagan-Kouren is a large, fine town of recent construction. It is not marked 
on the map of China compiled by M. Andriveau-Goujon, doubtless because it did 
not exist at the time when the Jesuit Fathers residing at Peking were directed by 
the Emperor Khang-Hi to draw maps of the empire, Nowhere in China, Man- 
tchouria, or in Thibet, have we seen a town like White Enclosure. The streets 
are wide, clean, and clear; the houses regular in their arrangement, and of very 
fair architecture. There are several squares, decorated with trees, a feature which 
struck us all the more as we had not observed it anywhere else in this part of the 
world. There are plenty of shops, commodiously arranged, and well supplied 
with Chinese, and even with European, goods. The trade of Tchagan-Kouren, 
however, is greatly checked by the proximity of the Blue Town, to which, asa 
place ot commerce, the Mongols have been much longer accustomed. 

Our worthy Tartar host, in his hospitality, sought to divert us from our project, 
but unsuccessfully ; and he even got rallied by Samdadchiemba for his kindness. 
“It’s quite clear,” said our guide, “ that you’ve become a mere Kitat (Chinese,) 
and think that a man must not set out upon a journey unless the earth is perfectly 
dry and the sky perfectly cloudless. I have no doubt you go out to lead your 
sheep with an umbrella in one hand and a fan in the other.”’? It was ultimately 
arranged that we should take our departure at daybreak next morning. 

Meantime we went out into the town to procure the necessary supply of provi- 
sions. To guard against the possibility of being inundation-bound for several days, 
we bought a quantity of small loaves fried in mutton fat, and for our animals we 
procured a quantity of the most portable forage we could find. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A letter from the Rt. Rev. Dr. Bataillon, Vicar-Apostolic of Central Oceanica, to Messrs. the 
Members of the Central Councils of the Propagation of the Faith, at Lyons and Paris. 


«“ GENTLEMEN, Sipyey, July 26th, 1852. 


“My vicariate is situated nearly in the middle of Oceanica; it embraces upon 
this sea a square tract of five hundred leagues, scattered over with a hundred in- 
habited islands, the principal of which are those of the Amis, the Navigators and 
the Viti. The entire population, according to the most authentic returns, amounts 
to about three hundred thousand islanders. It forms two very distinct divisions, 
the almost black race, who occupy the great Archipelago of Viti (Fidji), and who 
alone comprise two-thirds of the population of the vicariate, and the copper or 
Polynesian race, established in the Archipelagoes of the Amis and Navigators, on 
the islands of Uvea, Futuna, and other groups that are independent of the Viti, 
and all of whom scarcely amount to a hundred thousand souls. There are also 
two principal language, the Vitian, that is, that of the Archipelago of Viti, and 
the Polynesian, which is spoken in all the rest of the vicariate, and which although 
mixed up of different dialects, is the same in the root. All these islands are salu- 
brious; in them there are none of those terrible fevers that prevail in the Archi- 
pelagoes of the west, and which paralyze the most zealous efforts. They are in 
general fertile, and their productions are every where the same, that is to say : 
ignamas, bananas, taros, cocoas and bread fruit. There are, however, some low 
islands which produce nothing but cocoas. 

“We have succeeded in founding missions in all the principal parts of the vica- 
riate. Besides our Christians of Uvea, Futuna and Ratuma, we have several 
other stations in the great Archipelagoes that I have mentioned. We number in 
all, sixteen establishments, including our little seminaries of Uvea and Futuna ; 
the staff of apostolic laborers amounts to thirty-eight, and the number of converts, 
both Christians and catechumens, to seven thousand. This result is, in itself, 
small, but, taking into consideration the difficulty of the circumstances, it may be 
considered surprisingly great. In fact, our missions of Oceanica are the most 
distant and isolated of any in the universe; the means of communication with the 
countries from which we derive our assistance are the most difficult and uncertain ; 
the field which we are cultivating is not a united territory, on which, when once 
the impetus has been given, the faith, as it were, propagates itself ; it is a multitude 
of islands interspersed over an immense ocean, as difficult to visit as they are ex- 
pensive to supply with the requirements of religion, and which, having no inter- 
course, or next to none, with each other, are excluded from any impulse from 
without, and cannot consequently profit by the good that is elsewhere operated. 
In order to undertake the conversion of each of them, we are under the necessity 
of incurring new expenses, going through the same series of labors, and even 
hardships, exercising our patience for the same number of years, and then, when 
the conquest has been made, witnessing the result circumscribed by the waves 
that wash the shores. 

“What adds to our difficulties among this multitude of scattered islands is, 
that we were preceded therein by heresy, which had made great progress, its 
humerous ministers having so much the better succeeded as they were aided by 
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their trickery and deception. Besides the advantage of having themselves estab- 
lished before us, they had in their favor that of wealth, which enabled them to 
make a great parade, and provide themselves with every thing they required; 
these poor people believed them, adopted their religion, and gave credence to their 
calumnies against Catholicism. We consequently found our path every where 
covered with prejudices ; to overcome which will be a work of time, and so much 
the longer, as these isolated tribes, being ignorant of all that is going on in the rest 
of the world, not being able to compare the two religions by the inspection of 
those who profess them, are obliged to trust to the words of their missioners ; and 
this degree of confidence is not to be obtained in a day. Now, the time that was 
required to attain this desired aim is almost expired; the struggle is drawing toa 
close. Prejudices against Catholicism are gradually disappearing ; we begin to 
see before us a bright horizon throughout the whole of Oceanica; we are gaining 
the upper hand, whilst the Protestants are falling off ; we are consequently coming 
to the period when the progress will be more rapid, and our missions will be more 
effectually developed. 

«© Our Christians of Uvea and Futuna, who have cost us so much labor, and 
for whom we have constantly felt uneasy, are much improved through the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin. After having established among them the exercise 
of the arch-confraternity, we gave to the whole population spiritual retreats, which 
have produced wonderful results. The chiefs manifest excellent dispositions; in- 
stead of throwing obstacles in our way, as they did in the first instance, they have 
joined us in the promotion of religion and the good of the country, and.since then, 
we have been enabled to make many useful regulations, and place the mission on 
a more solid and firm basis. The state in which I left these two islands, is most 
satisfactory ; I hope, Mary, our Blessed Mother, will keep them so. Our two 
little seminaries, or rather schools, have also experienced the goodness of the 
Blessed Virgin. At the conclusion of the retreats, these schools received a con- 
siderable increase in their numbers; all the children of the chiefs then began to 

+ attend, which gives great credit and importance to these establishments. The pupils 
give us great satisfaction ; they learn Latin with great ease, and have an astonish- 
ing talent for singing and music. I expect to be able, in a short time, to confer 
the tonsure on some of them. 

«At Tonga, there are constantly new conversions, and the old neophytes 
become more and more firm in their faith, and edifying in their conduct. This 
progress has excited the serious apprehension of the Anglican clergy, and of a 
great chief who is their main support in the country. The latter, urged on by I 
know not whom, has declared war against the Catholic population: under his 
direction, all the men of the Archipelago came to attack the two forts, in which 
the small number of our Christians have taken refuge. It is painful and revolting 
to see this handful of people, encircled on all sides by a multitude three times more 
numerous, who seem resolved to fire night and day upon the besieged, and who 
have sworn to subdue them by famine, if they cannot accomplish it by any other 
means. In this state of blockade I found our Catholics of Tonga, in the month 
of April last. Several pagans were converted on the occasion of this iniquitous 
war. How afflicting it was for me to leave our confreres and neophytes in this 
terrible position, without being able to afford them any assistance! I hope, how- 
ever that this trial may be conducive to the glory of God. Experience has often 
shewn us that, in these countries, when we are persecuted, it is always to our 
advantage, and, that instead of diminishing our numbers, they are thereby increased. 
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“‘ We likewise visited, last year, the Archipelago of the Viti. They are a people 
who appear to be endowed witha great deal of good sense, aud who offer us some 
resources. By the aid of God and the protection of the Blessed Virgin, we have 
been enabled to found there two new establishments from which we hope to reap 
the greatest advantages. 

« But the Archipelago to which we are now devoting the most attention, is that 
of the Navigators—the most important in my vicariate in point of population, and 
also on account of the great number of ships that frequent its different ports. 
During the few months of my sojourn there, the Blessed Virgin gave us new 
proofs of her maternal aid. Our missioners had found there, more even than in 
other places, a great number of prejudices to destroy; these prejudices are now 
almost entirely removed. The Protestant ministers held the whole sway there; 
in their eagerness to thwart our endeavors, they have ruined their own cause; at 
least, they have had to witness the discovery of their imposture and the decline of 
their influence, whilst ours has increased in proportion. We have gradually suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence of the natives, and especially of the Europeans, 
who are numerous in this country. The celebrated Pritchard, the well known 
author of the history of Taiti, has become our friend; he who at first would not 
admit of our possessing a single inch of the soil of the Navigators, has now given 
up to us his house, admirably situated in the middle of the principal port of the 
island; and his eldest son is the captain of the mission’s ship. The American 
consul is also willing to sell us his property, and we are in treaty for this acquisi- 
tion also. The cession of these two estates, which are the best in the island, our 
installation in the place of those very persons who had done so much to procure 
our expulsion from the country, are remarkable symptoms, which have produced, 
and will continue to produce, an excellent effect upon the minds of these people, 
and will consequently be attended with glorious results for the mission. 

“The natives of Saamoa (Navigators) are no longer so favorable to the Pro- 
testants, and will soon abandon them entirely ; but, before embracing Catholicism, 
they generally seem disposed to pause and take their time, lest they should 
be again deceived. They are in such a state of indifference, that little would be 
gained by urging them on. We, therefore, have come to the conclusion, that the 
best thing we can do for the present is to build a church in our new property, 
which is a central point, and will be sooner or Jater an European colony ; to per- 
form in this church all our religious ceremonies with all possible pomp; to estab- 
lish therein the arch-confraternity, and, together with this, to open a school, cireu- 
late good books among the English, and render the natives some service by the 
exercise of our medicinal skill. This three-fold apostleship of religion, instruction, 
and charity, appeared to us preferable, under existing circumstances, to that of 
preaching. Accordingly, our laborers have gone to work, and we hope that God 
will bestow His blessing upon an enterprise, with the design of which He Himself 
inspired us. But the building of this church will occasion us an extraordinary 
outlay, for defraying which we entreat you, gentlemen, to lend us your assistance. 

“We have been obliged this year to incur other incidental expenses in 
carrying out a good work, of which I will now give you a brief description. In 
the north of my vicariate there is a group of three small and low islands, called 
Tokelau, with the inhabitants of which we first became acquainted through some 
of them being lost at sea, and obliged to put into Wallis. A hurricane having 
destroyed almost all the cocoa-trees of these isles, a cruel famine began to be felt, 
and was rapidly decimating the unfortunate inhabitants. No sooner did this cir- 
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cumstance come to our knowledge, than we began to devise means for saving the 
lives of these poor people. All of a sudden, a disengaged ship, as if sent by 
Providence, made its appearance at the port of the Navigators, where I was resid- 
ing. I hired it, sent it to Wallis, where it was laden with provisions, which the 
whole Christian community joyfully supplied at our desire. It was thence de- 
spatched, with a missioner on board, to the islands of Tokelau, where a popula- 
tion half destroyed was discovered, and those who were still living reduced to the 
greatest misery. They were enticed on board by the offer of food, and were then 
made to understand the necessity of their removing to some more favorable land. 
The ship soon received on board as many of the natives as she could carry, and 
sailed at once for Wallis with about five hundred passengers. On their landing, 
they were received as brethren by our neophytes, and quartered among the dif- 
ferent families, who were eager to feed and clothe them, and initiate them into the 
blessings of the faith. Several died in consequence of their previous sufferings; 
but they died Christians. The survivors are now all instructed in our religion, 
and on the point of being baptised; every thing seems to promise that they will, 
by their piety, do honor to Catholicism, to which they are indebted for their lives 
and their salvation. With five hundred piasters we have saved five hundred souls, 
Could the alms of your members be applied to a better purpose ?” 

The following letter, dated August 6th, 1852, from a missionary in that country, 
gives further details respecting the war alluded to above: 

** Since that period (April) our situation has only grown worse. Bea, the cir- 
cumscribed camp of the Catholics, is surrounded by five Protestant fortresses 
within gun-shot. Heie it is that our neophytes are invested by the whole popula- 
tion of Tonga and the volunteers of the neighboring Archipelagoes; there are, | 
think, not less than four thousand besiegers. Fathers Nivelleau and Piéuplu have 
taken up their abode in Bea, with a view to alleviate, or at least, to share the fate 
of the threatened flock. For my part, I have been obliged to remain at an outside 
post with Brother John. 

“It would be impossible for me to describe to you the insults daily offered to our 
people by the assailants, and the balls which they pour upon them. Whenever 
they hear the sound of the prayer bell, an immediate discharge of musketry ensues, 
and drowns every other sound: some aim at the bell, others at those who are 
going to or coming from the church. ‘Silence your bell,’ say they, ‘ popery is 
dead at Tonga; you are sounding its funeral knell,’ Moreover, our individual 
safety is threatened; the Protestant chief has attempted, by threats, to expel the 
Fathers from Bea, feeling fully confident, that the Catholics, when once deprived 
of the consolation afforded them by religion, would soon yield, and easily be led to 
apostatise. The Fathers have refused to leave; and this circumstance has ex- 
posed us to their still more inveterate hatred. On several occasions, I have ex- 
plained the reasons of this refusal, but am always treated as an impostor. 

“From the commencement of hostilities, the Wesleyan chiefs declared that it 
was exclusively a war of politics and not of religion; at the present time even, 
they protest that they have no wish to oppose the faith of the besieged; but the 
people, who are well acquainted with their intentions, ppenly assert that their object 
is the extermination of Catholicism at Tonga, and even in the neighboring archi- 
pelagoes, against which it is proposed to urge this crusade, as soon as Bea shall 
have been subjugated. They also threaten those of our neophytes who are in 
theif ranks; and so much the more, as these auxiliaries do not share in the gene- 
ral animosity, and merely appear at an attack as spectators. ‘They have been 
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accused and found guilty, it is said, of firing blank cartridge upon their co-reli- 
gionists. This, of course, is an unpardonable offence; hence they have been 
told that the day on which Bea is exterminated shall be their last. Up to the 
present time, the besieged have answered every summons to surrender, that they 
prefer death. We learn from some of the deserters, that there is not a shadow of 
fear evinced, even by the women. A general assault has been announced to take 
place, whenever a French vessel shall make its appearance in the roads. The 
Catholics are expecting such an event, and are making their preparations to die, if 
they must die, the death of the brave. There are at Bea upwards of 1,500 persons, 
men, women, and children ; should the fort be taken, no quarter will be given, not 
even to our two confreres ; but it is presumed, judging from the defence, and the dif- 
ficulties in the way of an assault, that there will be at least half this number of 
assailants killed. What, then, will be the consequence? Godalone knows. We 
easily become accustomed to every thing, even to the thought of death. 

“On the two last occasions of my visiting Bea, I brought back with mea 
number of children whom the besieging families entreated the besieged to send to 
them for safety. When I communicated with the camp of the Catholics, the 
firing from the fortress ceased for an instant, and the men formed an escort to 
conduct ‘me; we are never out of danger until our visit is over. The last time 
that I came out of Bea, they fired upon us without knowing it. It may be said 
with truth that we live here especially under the safeguard of Providence. 

August 27th, What events have taken place during the last 
three weeks! In the first place, the Rev. Father Piéplu has received a bullet in 
his body ; fortunately it was to a great extent deadened by having to pass through 
two panels and a bolter. The missioner was stunned by the blow, but we have 
confident hopes of his recovery. On the 8th of August, a ship hove in sight; it 
was thought to be a French vessel. On the 9th, I went to see some neophytes at 
Houma, and passed through the forts of the besiegers: when returning in 
the evening, I learnt that orders had been given to prepare for an assault next 
morning, and set fire to the fortress. Not a soul was to be spared, for they were 
apprehensive of what afterwards actually took place. Buta part of the besiegers 
had already penetrated into the fort; every one took to flight, surprised and dis- 
armed at such treacherous conduct. 

“The first of the invaders repaired to our establishment. Father Nivelleau had 
just consecrated the holy species, when he saw the men enter the church in per- 
fect rage; they pulled down the tabernacle, and began the work of pillage. The 
Father remained seated upon the box which contained the ornaments and sacred 
vessels, until a chief arrived, who fortunately relieved him from their insults. 
Father Piéplu, on his part, stood sentry at the door of his house, to save a young 
Catholic chief who had frequently been threatened by them. The chiefs of Vavao, 
his relations, were seeking him to afford him their protection ; he had heard their 
Voice, emerged from his place of concealment, and besought them, as they enter- 
tained some friendship for him, to provide for the security of Father Piéplu and 
his goods. Two of these chiefs took up their quarters in the house, that they 
might secure its protection; the Father and the young chief both niade their 
escape. Then came the chiefs of the besiegers, who forbade their men to commit 
any acts of pillage, when every thing had been plundered. There can be no 
doubt of the motive that caused them to come so late: the devastation already 
committed was sufficient to satisfy them, and by apparently wishing to save the 
last remnant, they thought they would still have a claim to our gratitude. Hence, 
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after having caused the little that was left to be conveyed to a place of safety, they 
allowed the houses of the establishment to be destroyed. The cupidity of the 
conquerors saved the life of the besieged: whilst they were entering, the fugitives 
escaped by the same gates, and the anxiety of the former to lay hands on the 
effects in the boxes, prevented them from observing those whom they have since 
been seeking in vain. The commander of the British corvette and the Wesleyan 
missioners resolved to be present at the pillage, but not for the purpose of prevent- 
ing it. The fort was abandoned to the flames, and is now a heap of ruins. 

“From that day forward, our enemies began to amuse themselves by pulling 
off the rosaries from the necks of the neophytes, and breaking them; the same 
has been done with the crosses and medals. On the following day,several Catho- 
lics were hit by shots from cross-bows, and left upon the ground; it is expected, 
however, that they will recover. To crown their work, the conquerors have 
carried off into slavery the people of Bea, especially those who were remarkable 
for their attachment to their religion. Those who apostatised were treated less 
rigorously ; but those who defy all threats, are transported either to Haopai or 
Vavao, where, far away from our influence, it is thought they will soon be induced 
to forsake their faith. The majority have, indeed, already abjured Catholicism, 
and we fear we shall have but few faithful followers left. Our neophytes area 
class of persons who will do good if they are left in tranquillity, but utterly in- 
capable of resisting a storm, especially at the present moment, whilst laboring 
under the dread of being massacred. In all these acts, the Protestant chief appe- 
rently takes no part; he leaves the execution to his subalterns and the people, 
who faithfully carry out all his intentions. After having destroyed our establish- 
ment of Bea, they forbade us to erect another, in order to prevent us from holding 
any intercourse with our disciples, in case we should have any left. May the 
Lord be blessed! In the midst of all these tribulations, we are not, however, less 
tranquil and contented, than if every thing was progressing to our wishes, for it is 
the will of God. Pray for us and for our unfortunate neophytes; we hope that 
the Blessed Virgin will not abandon Tonga, and that this persecution will only be 
to our island as a passing storm.” 





Translated for the Metropolitan. 


SHORT ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS AGAINST 
RELIGION. 


XITI—Auzt RELicions aRE Goon. 


Answer.—This means that provided one is not guilty of gross dishonesty, it 
matters not whether he be a Pagan, a Jew, a Turk, a Catholic or a Protestant. It 
means again that all religions are human inventions, concerning which God cares 
very little. It means in fine that all religions are false. 

But, tell me, where did you find that the Supreme Being is indifferent as to 
what men think of Him? And who has revealed to you that the various kinds 
of worship which exist upon earth, are equally pleasing to Him? Because there 
are false religions, does it follow that there is no true religion? Because we are 
surrounded by deceivers, is it impossible to discern a sincere friend ? 
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*¢ All religions are human inventions,” you say. But do you not see that you 
give the lie to all mankind? The heathen who prostrates himself before his Jupi- 
ter, the Indian who honors the ridiculous incarnations of his Buddha, the Maho- 
metan who venerates his false Prophet, are all influenced by the general belief 
that God has not abandoned man to himself, and that, in the religious order still 
less than in any other, we are not isolated from our Creator. If the deluge of 
jdolatrous superstitions which has overflowed the earth, has not destroyed that 
belief, is it not because that belief is the living voice of truth, is based on nature 
and the constant tradition of the human race? The rays of truth alone could 
penetrate through so dense a darkness. 

But you are of a different opinion! ‘You have found out that God regards 
with the same affection both the Christian who adores Jesus Christ, and the Jew 
who treats him as a vile impostor. You have discovered that it is lawful to adore 
in pagan countries Jupiter, Mars, Priapus, Venus, instead of the Supreme God ; 
that in Egypt we may pay divine honors to crocodiles and oxen; that in Pheenicia 
parents may sacrifice their children to Moloch ; that in Gaul and Mexico it is right 
to immolate thousands of victims to the idols worshipped there; that elsewhere 
it is good and proper to prostrate ourselves before the trunk of a tree, before stones, 
plants, &c.; that in Constantinople we are authorized to exclaim from our hearts : 
“God is God, and Mahomet is His prophet!’’ whilst at Rome and Paris we ought 
to abhor all these false gods, and look on Mahomet as an impostor. It is impos- 
sible for you to entertain seriously such sentiments! Yet it is what you say: 
« All religions are good.” 

Why not tell the truth openly and confess that you do not wish to take the 
trouble to ascertain which is the true religion, because you consider the matter of 
very little importance. 

Religious truth of little importance! ....Senseless man! If God has imposed 
upon man a system of determinate duties ; if, among so many religions, one and 
only one is the true religion, excluding all others, rejecting whatever is not itself . . . 
what will be your fate? Will your indifference justify you at the divine tribunal ? 
And can you without folly expose yourself to the dangers of so terrible a per- 
spective? But consider the misery of man without a divine religion! See him 
with the feeble glimmerings of reason, given up to doubt, often even to an inevi- 
table and perilous ignorance concerning the fundamental questions of his destiny, 
duties and happiness! “ Whence dol come? WhatamI? Whither doI go? 
What is my last end? How shall I attain it? ‘What is there beyond this life? 
What is God? What does He require of me? etc., etc.”” Left to its own re- 
sources, how does reason answer these awful questions? It stammers, or holds 
its peace ; it suggests probabilities that are quite insufficient to enable us to over- 
come our passions, to keep us in the arduous path of duty! ... Can you pretend 
that the God of infinite wisdom and goodness has thus forsaken a rational creature, 
man, the master-piece of His hands? No,no. He has caused a heavenly light 
to shine before his eyes; a light which in accordance with the imperious wants of 
his being, reveals to him with great clearness the nature, the justice, the goodness, 
the designs of his Creator, his first principle and last end; a light which shows to 
him the good and the evil way, both open before him, one leading to eternal joys, 
the other to eternal punishments ; a light which, though obscured by the clouds of 
human passions, is distinguished by the splendor of truth; a light which warms, 
vivifies and perfects all minds into which it enters. 
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This light is the Christian Revelation, Christianity, the only religion that admits 
of proof, the only one that enlightens reason, sanctifies the heart, and, reducing 
all our moral perfection to the knowledge and love of our Creator, is worthy of 
Him and of ourselves. What human tongue could enumerate all the claims of 
Christianity to our belief? Consider it first at the origin of the world in the pro- 
phecies which announce it; in the faith, hope and charity of the holy patriarchs, 
and in the ceremonies of the Mosaic and primitive worship which prefigure it. 
For Christianity has been from the beginning, although it has unfolded itself under 
three successive phases: Ist. In the patriarchal religion, which lasted from 
Adam to Moses. 2d. In the Jewish religion, promulgated by Moses in the name 
of God, and which lasted until the coming of Christ. 3d. In the Christian or 
Catholic religion, taught by Jesus Christ himself, and preached by his apostles. 

It developed itself, from the beginning, slowly and majestically, as is the case 
with all the works of God ;—as man, who passes through infancy, through ado- 
lescence, before arriving at the maturity of age;—as day, which passes through 
twilight and dawn before it shines in its full meridian splendor ;—as the flower, 
which is first a bud, then a closed button, before it blooms in all the richness of 
its tints. Thus Christianity, and it alone, embraces entire humanity ; it compre- 
hends all things and all time. It issues forth from eternity to re-enter it; it comes 
forth from God to rest eternally in God! ... Every part of it is worthy of its 
author. All in it is truth and holiness, and those who study it discover in it a har- 
mony, a beauty, a grandeur, an evidence of truth, which go on increasing in pro- 
portion as they examine its tenets more thoroughly. By its action, it moves and 
purifies the heart, at the same time that it enlightens the understanding. It fills 
the entire man. The following characteristics of our holy religion show its divine 
origin: the sublime, superhuman and incomparable character of Jesus Christ, its 
founder; the divine perfection of His life; the holiness of His law; the practical 
sublimity of the doctrine He taught; His language which would be folly if it 
were not divine; the number and the evidence of His miracles, acknowledged 
even by His most bitter enemies; the circumstances of His passion all predicted 
beforehand; His glorious resurrection, announced by Himself to His disciples 
fourteen times, and the incredulity of His apostles whom evidence alone could 
force to believe the truth of the resurrection of their Master; His ascension to 
heaven in the presence of more than five hundred witnesses; the supernatural 
development of His Church, in spite of all moral and physical obstacles; the 
splendid miracles which attended, over the whole earth, the preaching cf the 
apostles,—ignorant and timid fishermen who were suddenly changed into doctors 
and conquerors of the world; the superhuman fortitude of His nine millions of 
martyrs; the genius of the Fathers of the Church who crushed every error by the 
simple exposition of the Christian faith; the holy life of the true Christians in 
opposition to the natural corruption and weakness of men; the social ameliorations 
which Christianity has achieved, and still achieves in every country where it 
spreads; lastly, its duration, the immutability of its dogmas, of its constitution, 
of its hierarchy ; its indissoluble unity in the midst of crumbling empires, and of 
the modifications undergone by society. All this shows that the finger of God is 
here, and that it is not in the power of man either to conceive, to achieve or to 
preserve such a work. 

There is therefore a true religion, only one, the Christian religion. She alone is 
RELIGION, that is, the secret bond which unites us to God, our Creator and Father. 
She alone transmits to us the true religious doctrine ; what God has revealed of 
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Himself, of His own nature, of His works, concerning us, our eternal destiny, 
our moral duties. All other pretended religions which teach that which Christi- 
anity rejects, and reject what it teaches,—heathenism, Judaism, Mahometanism 
and others, are therefore false and consequently bad.* They are human inventions, 
whilst religion is a divine institution. They are sacrilegious imitations of true 
religion, as counterfeit money is a fraudulent imitation of the genuine. Would it 
not be a folly to say: “‘ Every piece of money is good, all bank notes are good,” 
without distinguishing the true from the false? It would be a still greater folly, 
and a great impiety besides, to say: * All religions are good.” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


—.—$ ceo 


NATURE AND ART. 


The following ingenious test was related by a Rabin, which in the Talmud is attributed to Solomon. 


A maipen knelt before the king, 
And placed beside his throne 

Two wreaths—the one by Art entwined, 
The other Nature’s own. 


So exquisite the mimic wreath, 
ove with an artist’s care, 
She deem’d its hues would emulate 
The flowers more rich and fair. 


He gazed upon the beauteous wreaths, 
Doubt gathered o’er his brow, 

His treasured guide had Nature been— 
And would Art triumph now? 


He paused—when through a window spied, 
Some bees had clustered near— 

He bade them throw the casement back, 
And greet the balmy air. 


But not the perfumed breath of Art 
Could now its influence lend— 
The bees alight on Nature’s wreath 
The flowers they loved to tend. 


The maiden bow’d before his power, 
Whose wisdom could impart 

The dictates of a mighty God 
Within a perfect heart. 


MORAL. 


Then sigh not for the works of Art, 
Cling to the good and true— 

God’s blessing yields us lovelier flowers 
Then painter ever drew. 


*This remark as it relates to the Jewish religion, requires explanation; for, having 
been in the designs of God, the preparation for the coming of the Messias, and as the 
second phase of the true religion, it was once, but since the time of Christ it is no longer, 
the true religion. Judaism was, as it were, the scaffolding used to construct the edifice 
of Christianity. When the building is finished, the scaffolding must be taken away. The 
stupid Jew abandoned the house to preserve the scaffolding. He sacrificed the reality to 
the figure. Since the advent of the Redeemer, without a temple, an altar, or sacrifices, 
the Jewish people, scattered over the earth, carry with them their corpse of a religion. 
They subsist through every age, according to the epee of Christ, to be the perpe- 
tual witnesses of Christianity, as the shadow of a body proves its existence. 
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One of the hacknied, but successful, arts for imposing on the public, is the use 
of certain phrases, which assume the most atrocious untruths as certainties, and 
impose on ordinary readers, as evidence of an experience and knowledge in the 
writer, which they may safely bow to, and build their opinion upon. Thus, in 
the columns of some papers we shall frequently find such axioms as the follow- 
ing, opening an attack upon the Holy See, or the Catholic religion: “‘ Every one 
is aware of the unscrupulous means resorted to by the See of Rome, to disturb 
the peace of states.”” “It is well known that the Propaganda, through its emis- 
saries, is endeavoring to destroy liberty in every country on the Continent.” “It 
would be insulting to our readers to suppose them ignorant of the fact, that the 
Romish priesthood is carrying on a universal conspiracy against education and 
progress.” “It is a matter of notoriety, that the partisans of popery are ready to 
unite, with the most violent factions, for the overthrow of Protestantism, and the 
spread of superstition and ignorance.’? Now, the reader knows of no such thing; 
nor does the writer. But the former takes it for granted that no honest man 
would write thus, unless he had before him the clearest evidence of facts, for such 
sweeping and startling assertions; and he is not much wrong. His error lies in 
taking it for granted that he is listening to an honest man; when in fact he is 
attending to one who does not hesitate to make the most calumnious assertions 
about millions, to say the least, as good as himself, without a single proof to back 
him, if he were called upon to produce it. He could not allege one fact in evi- 
dence of what he boldly asserts to be notorious. The very boldness of the lie 
makes it pass current. 

Let us give a recent instance of the facility with which Catholics are contrived 
to be dragged in, as scape-goats for the most truly Protestant atrocities. There 
has been lately, as all the world knows, a searching investigation into the Birming- 
ham borough jail. How indignant was the press at the dungeons of Naples! 
How Englishmen plumed themselves on the impossibility of arbitrary punishments 
being inflicted on a free subject, or the existence of any thing in the shape of tor- 
ture in this civilized country! Soon after the horrors of the Neapolitan imprison- 
ment had been exultingly detailed, to excite the religious antipathies of the Pro- 
testant population, we well remember that the Times, without any ground for it, 
but simply to indulge its natural feelings, gave a leader on the prisons of Rome, 
expatiating on the dimensions of the cells, and the want of those improvements 
which evince the superiority of England, even in the amenities of incarceration. 
Now, let us suppose that “the leading journal’? could have added, that in the 
prisons of despotic Naples, or priest-governed Rome, the unfortunate inmates were 
subjected to extraordinary, supererogatory inflictions from prelate-governors, ot 
sacerdotal turnkeys ; that boys were kept for days fasting and then scantily fed on 
bread and water; without taking to account the external application of this by 
buckets-full; that they were left to finish their shamefully apportioned tax-work in 
the dark, till they had inflicted on themselves 14,000 instead of 10,000 measures of 
it (for which no allowance was made,) and then were left without bed or light for 

‘the night, and had to begin again next day ; that they and men were throttled by a 
high-collar, and braced up in a jacket that inflicted cruel pain, and then were 
strapped up for a day to the wall, like the worthy whom the friends of Ulysses 
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surprised in his armory,* or had a bag of nails put on their heads to keep them 
from shouting in their rage or agony ; in fine, that prisonerafter prisoner attempted 
suicide, too often successfully, to escape from this hell upon earth ; what, we con- 
fidently ask, would have been the terms of execration that would have broken 
from every lip, and echoed through the walls of meeting-halls? How would it 
have been boasted, that, thank Heaven, in this free, enlightened, and Protestant 
country, such things could not by any possibility happen! With educated men for 
governors, and most intelligent men for visiting justices, such enormities could 
not be. 

And yet such enormities have been till yesterday, and probably are going on till 
to-day, in large and populous towns, with a free press, a shrewd population, and 
wise magistrates. Some years ago, a romance of the raw-head-and-bloody-bone, 
or Sinclair, character appeared in Paris, entitled, “ Les souterrains de Birming- 
ham.”” This was before Mr. Spooner discovered the Oratorian dungeons at 
Edgbaston: and really the title sounded so ridiculously unromantic, that the terrors 
of the book were destroyed. But now, “La prison de Birmingham,” would 
make as good a title as “La prison d’Edinbourg,” the prosaic translation into 
French, of “The heart of Midlothian. Well, we ought to hang our heads down 
in shame, before the foreign nations that we have insulted. Of course it would be 
baseness to do so, or to apologise to them. On the contrary, we were disgusted at 
reading in a paper, generally liberal, that when the experiment of a prisoner in 
his collar and jacket was exhibited to the commissioners, ‘the scene was pro- 
nounced by all to be quite disgusting, and worthy of the Inquisition!” Some 
Catholic term of comparison must be found to extenuate home and Protestant 
delinquencies. It is as if a man should say: ‘* Well, it is true, our prisons have 
been disgraceful, and we have been inflicting tortures in the nineteenth century ,— 
we, the most civilized and just people on earth; but, take heart, honest John Bull, 
the papists were as bad in the sixteenth century when they had an Inquisition.’’ 
Let us suppose that the renowned Dr. Achilli, in his ‘* Dealings with the Inquisi- 
tion,”’ had described as inflicted on him every one of the tortures above rapidly 
sketched; no doubt every word of his account would have been swallowed by the 
public. Then, let us further suppose, that he had summed up his narrative in 
these words: “In fine, the cruelties practised upon me, were worthy of an Eng- 
lish borough jail, and such as may be seen every day;”? what would have 
been the feelings of indignant denial that would have been excited! Yet, in such 
a statement, the Inquisition would have represented fiction, and the jail reality. 
We would recommend the writer of the paragraph alluded to, another time not to 
go quite so far from home, for a parallel, but seek and find it, in the Tower, under 
Elizabeth. 

But this forgetfulness of the gentle dealings of Protestants with Catholics is 
quite habitual. A short time ago a negotiation was brought to a close between 
the English and Spanish government, about a Protestant cemetery, to be estab- 


*** Active and pleased, the zealous swains fulfill 
At every point their master’s rigid will: 
First fast behind, his hands and feet they bound; 
Then straitened cords involved his body round:, 
So drawn aloft athwart the column tied, 
The howling felon hung from side to side.”’ 
Pope’s Odyssey, xxii, 205. 
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lished at Madrid. The last document in the affair was a most undiplomatic, jeer- 
ing letter, from our ambassador at the court of Spain, in which the extreme supe- 
riority of Protestants over Catholics, in point of liberality, is quite loftily assumed, 
Of course the press followed in his wake ; and the most insulting things were said 
against Catholic Spain, till the “leading journal”? was excluded from circulation in 
the country. Now, the two points laid hold of by Lord Howden, and most mer- 
rily handled, were these conditions, Ist, that there should be no funeral pomp in 
conducting the body to the grave, and 2d, that there should be no religious office 
at the cemetery itself. The first condition the ambassador interprets, as meaning 
almost that the body shall not be taken there at all; whereas it is clearly intended 
only, that for fear of disturbance in a very sensitive population, there should not 
be such a procession, as Spaniards would understand by the word; with lights, 
chanting, and a large body of attendants. They do not probably know, as the 
“Times” by way of exaggerating their offence, told them, that in England a 
funeral is an undertaker’s affair and not the Church’s ; that ostrich-plumes and not 
crosses, black scarfs and not surplices, mutes and not choristers, furnish forth the 
expression of feeling with which Christians are carried to the rest that awaits 
resurrection. And again, it is well known that in Spain, at Cadiz, Malaga, and 
élsewhere, the lugubrious service of the Church of England is allowed to be said 
over the grave, by any gentleman, lay or clerical, who will undertake it. 

But be all this right or wrong, look at home. Who does not remember the 
celebrated proclamation about religious processions, one of the few official monu- 
ments left on record by the Derby-D’Israeli cabinet, which on the very same ground 
as was urged for Madrid, the danger of breach of peace, forbade Catholics to go in 
procession along any road, recalling to mind, and reviving the penalties of an 
obsolete clause in the Emancipation Act? Did not this prove that our govern- 
ment considered our population as quite as bigoted and quite as religiously inflam- 
mable as that of Madrid, and so prohibited us under penalties (which the Spanish 
authorities have not done,) from carrying our dead with our funeral pomp to the 
grave? Hence at the funeral of the Jate Earl of Shrewsbury, though the whole 
line of procession was through his own property, the funeral cortége was not per- 
mitted to go on foot, but mitred bishops had to follow in carriages. But what is 
much worse, and goes far beyond the reprobated illiberality, as it is called, of 
Spain, is this; that while Catholics in England are obliged to pay rates for the 
keeping up of burial-grounds, not only they are not permitted to have such an 
office as alone they can approve, performed over the remains of: those dear to 
them, but they are compelled, in spite of their best feelings, to listen to a service 
which at least is alien to their principles, recited by a clergyman, who looks on the 
coffin before him as containing the corpse of an idolater, and is considered by 
them, as separated, in all religious communion, from them by an intervening gulf, 
deeper than the grave, of schism and heresy. Now let us imagine that the Span- 
ish government had insisted upon a nocturn at least of matins, (if not a mass,) 
being sung over the body of every Protestant deceased in that country, by the 
Padre Cura, and his clerks, and payment of fees for the obnoxious rite being made 
to him, before interment, with exclusion of the smallest interference of an English 
clergyman, what would have been the outery then? Would that not have been 
pronounced abominably narrow-minded, illiberal, uncharitable, and so forth? Now 
why not be generous, and in these days of table-turning, turn the tables upon 
home? Then why does not that jealous guardian of liberty, the press, exclaim 
that Protestant law in England acts in a far more illiberal and intolerant way to 
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Catholics, in the matter of funerals, than Spanish Catholics do to Protestants? 
And we are children of the soil, and what is more, rate-payers, and they are aliens 
and mere sojourners. 

We have no want of further specimens of combined ignorance and injustice 
when discussing points affecting Catholics: such was a memorable article in the 
Times on the scientific claims of Italy, in comment upon Cardinal Wiseman’s 
lecture at Leeds; in which the writer shows on the one hand total ignorance of 
the subject, and on the other, a most determined spirit to misrepresent the argu- 
ment. Scientific men were ashamed at so narrow-minded a display of weakness, 
in which it was sought to rob another people of the well-earned laurels, which 
have been long ungrudgingly awarded to it. But as that is a matter of rather 
remote date, we will close this paper by a few words on the existing revolution 
or rebellion in China. 

It is well known that a rebellion has been gradually subduing that overgrown 
empire, and is creeping on from province to province, with a steady purpose, a 


_ mysterious direction, a persevering activity, and a premeditated system. It or- 


ganises as well as destroys; it introduces a new system of government; it does 
not contemplate merely an overthrow of existing rule, but the substitution of some- 
thing better in its place. What is the unseen principle that rules the destinies of 
this vast movement, which has abolished at once the pig-tails and the worship, of 
several provinces? At first it was said to be Tién-t@, a young man whose portrait 
was extensively circulated in China, and is given us by Messrs. Callery and Yvan, 
in their interesting account of this mighty revolution. He pretended, it was said, 
to be descended from the last king of the Ming, or Chinese dynasty; and, en- 
shrouded in the sanctuary of a yellow palanquin, he was supposed to issue, from 
behind its mysterious curtains, the commands which gave movement and energy 
toa vast army, and wisdom to a newly emerging state policy. But Tién-té has 
disappeared ; no one knows how. The imperial government published his last 
dying speech and confession, and gave him out for taken prisoner, and duly hung, 
bowelled, and quartered. Was he so? or was Tién-té really only an idea, a fic- 
tion, which ceased with the want of it? No matter: Tae-ping is now the leader 
of this rebel army, and has already obtained possession of Nankin. 

It was very soon discovered by the more Protestant portion of the English press, 
that this rebel horde was neither more nor less than an army of evangelical 
Christians, who somehow or other had learnt the ten commandments, and knew 
something of our Lord. The Herald, we believe, peculiarly exulted in this dis- 
covery, boasted of having, from the beginning, penetrated behind the veil of yel- 
low hangings, and seen there enshrined the Holy Scriptures: it elaborately proved 
that war was sometimes lawful (we suppose it meant rebellion) and, diving into 
the future, it foretold the speedy conversion of China’s hundreds of millions to 
that pure Gospel religion, which ranges between Canterbury Churchism and 
Mormon free-living. Every people, it said, which takes up the Bible and becomes 
Christian, is sure to be Protestant: and this we see already is the case here. This 
proposition is quite true. For as Protestantism signifies believing just what you 
choose, down to the most evanescent shadow of a religious idea, whatever crude 
system an ignorant and morally degraded people may take up from the Bible, and 
call its religion, is of course a new form of Protestantism. Hence, according to 
this theory, and in harmony with these boasts, we must believe the Chinese evan- 
gelical Protestant Christianity to be constituted soméwhat as follows. A set of 
men who have never been baptised, and do not dream of it, who have no priest- 

82 Vor. I.—No. 12. 
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hood, no sacraments, no outward Christian rite, who do not believe in the Trinity, 
or in the divinity of our Lord, or in Him except as an elder brother-of Tae-ping’s, 
who has been as much in heaven as He, and has been commissioned by Him to 
murder and massacre all Tartars (or some such thing); who worship their 
ancestors (the genuine Chinese superstition) with downright idolatry ; but who 
have the decalogue as their moral code, in which they have interpolated a prohibi- 
tion against opium, as equivalent to adultery: who practise polygamy and concu- 
binage to a frightful extent, and who profess to be divinely sent on the express 
errand of exterminating the Mantchou race in China, men, women, and children, 
to the amount probably of some millions. Such is the respectable phase of Pro- 
testantism, which has been hailed and welcomed by the English press, and even 
vindieated by it. It would appear indeed, that some knowledge of the Bible is 
possessed by the leaders of this movement; but it would appear to be confined to 
the first book of each Testament. This is just sufficient for them to learn enough, 
to enable them to blaspheme our Lord, and to justify the extermination of whole 
nations as being God’s enemies. Can we imagine a fanatical race bent upon the 
destruction of another people, any way better urged on to the execution of their 
design, with every circumstance even of cruelty, than by having put into their 
hands, without note or explanation, and without the correctives of a new dispen- 
sation of love, the earlier books of the Old Law? Yet this possession seems to 
constitute, in the eyes of many Protestants, a sufficient claim to Christianity ! 

We have, indeed, been astonished at the slight way in which the atrocities and 
immoralities of these new proselytizers of the sword have been treated by the 
portion of the press, which regards them as an infant Church in the East. But 
we are less surprised at the total silence it has held respecting the persecuting spirit 
which it has displayed towards native Catholics, that is, in reality, the only native 
Christians. We are not surprised much, we say, at this, because, probably, a 
hatred of Catholics, manifested by persecution of them, and even cruelty, is con- 
sidered by those enlightened and moral instructors, only as an additional evidence 
of the Protestantism of these rebels. See even how gently the Atheneum 
(No. 1351) speaks of this antipathy : 


“The members of the association have no religion except a sort of worship of 
Ancestors ; but I have no doubt that the leaders would engraft the Protestant form 
of Christianity upon their institutions if they could do so without decreasing their 
own influence, of which they are excessively jealous. One thing is certain,— 
that their jealousy of the Roman Catholic propagandists is so intense, that they 
will root them out if they can. This jealousy arises from the influence acquired 
by the priests over the minds of their converts, being beyond that to which the 
highest even of the leaders of the association ever attain. The feeling has recently 
been exhibited in the destruction, by the ‘rebels’ or ‘ patriots,’ of the images and 
pictures of the Roman Catholic chapels.”’ 


This “destruction of the images and pictures in the Roman Catholic chapels,” 
happens to amount to the barbarous murdering of the Catholics themselves. We 
think it right to record here the following account given by the apostolic admi- 
nistrator of Nankin, dated Shanghai, June 8th, as published in the Univers, and 
thence translated in the Catholic Standard : 


«The insurgents arrived on the 8th of March before the walls of the town of 
Nankin, and established their camp in 28 divisions. They dug mines under the 
walls, and filled them with gunpowder, and on the 19th partially blew them up, 
together with the eastern gate. Immediately after a signal was given, and they 
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rushed—some to the breach, and others to the wall—with an impetuosity which 
alarmed the defenders. In their first attack they made themselves masters of the 
town. The mandarins, who were notable to cscape, were seized and put to death. 
On the 20th of March the insurgents spread through the town, and carried every 
where terror and death. A venerable old man, chief of the Christians, was killed 
in his house, with his eldest son; his second son was grievously wounded, the 
third was carried off captive, and the youngest ran away. On the same day four 
other Christians fell in the melée. On the 2ist of March the family Tseu, the 
wealthiest and most distinguished among the Christians, were driven from their 
house, which the insurgents required for their chiefs; and 31 members of this 
family were confined in a neighboring house, and were there burnt to death. Two 
young men belonging to the same family aged, 17 and 18, who were absent when 
their relatives were burnt, have just arrived at Shanghai having begged their way 
a distance of from 70 to 80 leagues. Five other members of the same family were 
also absent at the execution of the 31, but it is not known where they have gone, 
nor what has become of them. All that belonged to the Christian community of 
Nankin—church, ornaments, money and papers—were deposited with the family 
Tseu, and consequently all are entirely lost. ‘The same day several persons entered 
the chapel of the town where the Christians were assembled, and recited the prayers 
of the Holy Week. They forbade prayers on the knees, and wanted the Christians 
to recite, seated, the new prayer of Tien-Fou. The Christians replied that they 
were Catholics, and did not know any other religion. It was notified to them that 
if within three days they did not obey, they would all be decapitated. On the 24th 
of March some wretches entered the chapel, and attempted to do violence to some 
oung Christian women, but they were soon obliged to leave, and since then there 
ave been no attacks of the kind. In the afternoon a new summons was made to 
adore Tien-Fou; a new refusal was given by the Christians, and new menaces 
followed. On the 25th of March the Christians were adoring the cross, according 
to the custom on Good Friday. The insurgents entered all at once, crying and 
menacing; they broke the crucifix, overthrew the altar, and then wished to have 
their prayer recited, at the same time presenting the Christians with books in which 
it is written. A catechist took a religious book, * the Explanation of the Commands 
of God,’ and presented it to one of the chiefs. He hastily examined it, and re- 
turned it, saying, ** Your religion is a good one—ours is not to be compared to it; 
but the new emperor has given his orders, and you must obey them, or die.’ After 
summonses, which were repeated in vain, the soldiers seized the Christians, and 
tied their hands behind their backs. The women and children exhorted the men 
to suffer with a good heart for their faith ; they were bound and ill-treated in their 
turn. All being thus bound, the men were told that they would be conveyed 
before the tribunal of the emperor, to hear their sentence ; the women and children 
followed them and all went gaily. When they arrived at the tribunal they were 
kept for some time in outer rooms, and then some officers presented themselves, 
and told them, on the part of the emperor, that, as they would not obey, they 
were all condemned to death, and were to be executed at the western gate. They 
were sent off to the place of execution; but at the door of the tribunal an old 
man, who was unable to walk, was beheaded. The others arrived together at the 
designated place; they were about 100 in number. New demands were made 
upon them to do as they had been desired, but they constantly replied, * We are 
Christians!’ Many threats were made, but no one was executed. Towards the 
evening all were brought back to the town, and conveyed to a great store, which 
was formerly the church of Nankin. They there passed the night with their 
hands bound, and some were attached to columns. One succeeded in unbinding 
himself and escaping. The day after new threats were made, and some blows 
were given. On Easter day all expected to die. Some officers entered the place, 
and asked if they would recite the prayer. Some said, ‘ You should kill them 
all, for they will not obey ;’ but another answered, ‘No; for in that case the 
would have what they desire, while we should be guilty of sin!’ However, all 
the Christians remained firm, and yielded nothing. Some women especially, and 
even some children, cried, ‘ Kill us all, that we may be martyrs and go to heaven !’ 
Some of the soldiers, despairing of being able to vubdue the courage of the women, 
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and no doubt not having orders to kill them, opened the door of the storehouse, 
and forced them to leave with their children. They all went to the chapel, where 
they have since remained with the children ; they are between seventy and eighty 
in number. The men remained in the store with their hands more tightly bound 
than on the first day. On the 28th of March, some young men, fatigued with 
suffering, and dreading new torments, persuaded themselves that they might recite 
the famous prayer, because it contained nothing contrary to the dogmas of our 
holy religion. After gs. | protested that they intend to remain Catholics, twenty- 
two recited the prayer, and were immediately unbound ; but the others declared 
that they would rather die than recite it, before they knew that it was good, and 
some of them, in consequence, were cruelly beaten. Since then those who wa- 
vered have felt greatly humiliated, and regret that they did not imitate the firmness 
of their brethren, and the courage of the women and children. While the women 
and children remained in the chapel, without a single man to assist or protect them, 
the men were ordered to serve the insurgents either as soldiers or laborers. Ten of 
them, who were taken to fight against T'seu-Kiang, took advantage of an obscure 
night to leave their ranks and run away. They have come here to recount to us 
what they have witnessed. It was on the 14th of April that they succeeded in 
escaping. Since their departure from Nankin they have heard say that the insur- 
gents have sent a good many women and children out of the town. The bridge 
of the great canal is said to have given way beneath the crowd, and more than 
a thousand persons are said to have been drowned. We are not aware whether 
any Christians left on that occasion. We have also received news from Yang- 
Tcheu. On the Ist of April the rebels entered the town, without meeting any 
resistance. However, they committed the same horrors as at Nankin, and the 
Christians were not spared. They took the officers of the chapel, bound them, 
and carried them of with their families. They wanted them all to recite the prayer 
of Tien-Fou. Thereupon two catechists stepped forward and clearly explained 
our dogmas and our usages. Asa punishment for this, it was ordered that three 
hundred blows should be given to one and five hundred to the other. It is not yet 
known if they have been able to survive this cruel flagellation, and other bad 
treatment to which they were subjected. On the whole out of six hundred 
Christians in Nankin, Yang-Tcheu, and Tseu-Kiang, fifty have been slain or burnt 
to death, and several have been bound and beaten. Most of them have lost all 
poe had, and remain captives, exposed to all sorts of dangers for the soul and the 
y.” 


We are really quite ready to take from this document our estimates of the two 
classes of Christians in China, the old, patient, martyr-race of the Jesuit’s forma- 
tion, and the new Bible-reading, murdering, exterminating tribe, with which the 
Protestant people of England is called on to fraternise. 

We might say much upon the similar manner in which the attempts at mas- 
sacres in Milan and Rome are treated by the same writers. We may confidently 
anticipate, that if the men who plotted cold-blooded wholesale assassination in 
Rome on the 15th of August, be tried and condemned, the whole press will be up 
in arms, as it was in defence of the convicted murderer, Murray, and cry out 
against what are called political offences being treated severely. But scarcely a 
feeble expression of disapprobation has escaped it, of the nefarious plot, and its 
possible frightful consequences. 

What shall we conclude from all this? We say to Catholics, be true to your- 
selves, and trust not your interests to foreign advocacy. The press is leagued 
against you, either to bury you in oblivion, or drag you forward to scorn. It is to 
you either a grave or a pillory. Expect no kindness, no generosity, no fairness 
from it, Look not to it to advance your views, or promote your desires. But fear 
it not. Our Lady of La Salette will have her sanctuary built, and her pilgrimage 
crowded, in spite of the Times; convents will flourish for centuries to come, after 
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the very name of the Herald is forgotten; the papacy will exercise its supremacy, 
notwithstanding the Globe; and the Catholic Church will stand, however much 
the Chronicle may ignore its existence out of Puseyism. Let us go on quietly 
improving ourselves, and edifying others; and the time will come, when the 
tongue and the pen, (which is the tongue that speaks to thousands) sharpened as 
swords, will be found to have wounded only him that wielded the unholy weapon ; 
and the patient and the meek will be proved to have been stronger than the cun- 
ing and malignant.—Dublin Review. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Principles of Geology, &c. By Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., F.R.S. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 834. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

In this large volume the author treats at length of the causes acting in existing nature, 
animate and inanimate, and exhibits their permanent effects, so as to present a view of 
the modern changes of the earth and its inhabitants. He thus derives the principles, 
which serve as a key for the geologist to the investigation of the changes which took place 
on the earth in ancient times. Though the writer is not disposed to follow some of his 
scientific brethren in the wild and infidel theories which they have put forth, his own in- 
ferences will not always appear to be more than mere speculation, except perhaps among 
the devotees of, geological science. This remark, however, applies chiefly to his ** Ma- 
nual,” in which he considers the constituent parts of the earth’s crust and their organic 
contents, which reveal to us, he says, a series of revolutions which the solid exterior of 
the globe and its inhabitants experienced, prior to the creation of man. The rea- 
det, without committing himself to fanciful theories, will find in this volume an immense 
amount of curious information, which will amply repay the perusal of it. Though un- 
willing to believe with Lamark, that man is but a further development of the ourang ou- 
tang, or with Mr. Lyell, that the world is older than the literal Mosaic account would 
make it, he will still be greatly interested and instructed by the learned expositions of 
the author, in regard to the phenomena of the earth’s surface and the changes of the 
organic world. The volume before us is very beautifully executed, and illustrated with 
a variety of engravings. 

The Jew of Verona; a Historical Tale of the Italian Revolutions of 1846-9. Baltimore: 

Murphy & Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 

To the Italian reader this work has been known for several years. It appeared seri- 
ally in the Civilta Cattolica, a bi-monthly periodical which was commenced in Rome, in 
1850, at the suggestion of the sovereign Pontiff himself, for the purpose of rectifying 
the public mind of Italy, and restoring it to that healthy condition from which it had 
been drawn by the lying philosophy of modern Jacobins and Socialists. The Jew of 
Verona is a work of the highest merit and is destined to have a wide circulation in this 
country and on the other side of the Atlantic. As a truthful history of the convulsions 
of Europe, and particularly of the scenes of devastation which were committed in Italy 
and Rome, from the accession of Pius IX to his flight from the eternal city, it will com- 
mand the attention of all who desire to be correctly informed on this subject. We have 
heard of the patriotic movements of the Italians, and of the Roman republic, and our 
press has teemed with the praises of all concerned in those recent revolutions; but how 
little do thé people of this country know of the secret springs that were in motion to 
produce these political disturbances, of the horrid designs which Mazzini and his con- 
federates proposed to themselves, of the atrocious means they employed to accomplish 
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their ends, of the abominable system of falsehood, treachery, diabolical impiety, and 
mid-day assassination, which characterized their operations. Having been an eye- 
witness of many of the events which he relates, and lived amid the stirring scenes which 
he describes, the author depicts them in a vigorous and glowing style, which enchains 
the attention of the reader. His book is not only a narrative of the facts which occurred 
during the political commotions in Italy; it seeks to unfold the nature and action of the 
secret societies of Europe, and exhibit the deep depravity and savage ferocity of those 
who belong to them. In this respect, also, it will be a source of most valuable infor- 
mation, and will tend to open the eyes of Americans in regard to the character of those 
mysterious associations, which are beginning to be introduced into this country, and 
with the avowed aim of revolutionizing it and banishing from among our people the rem- 
nant of moral principle and of patriotism which still attaches them to our republican 
institutions. The reader must not suppose that the work before us, in professing to be 
a veridical history, is therefore a dry narrative of events. With a skill of combination, 
which proves him to be possessed of the highest order of talent, the author has so inter- 
mingled narration with dialcgue, description of scenery with the portraiture of character, 
as to invest his work with all the charms of a most interesting romance, and to make 
the statement of real facts seem stranger than fiction. Thousands of persons will be 
induced to read the Jew of Verona, from this circumstance alone: many others will pause 
to consider the true character of the late Roman republic which excited so much sym- 
pathy in America; but there is one chief benefit to be derived from the perusal of this 
work, among Catholics, which is to inspire them with a hatred of bad books in every 
shape and form, and especially of that flood of light literature which is so influential in 
perverting the mind and heart of young persons, and preparing them for the worst 
impressions in after life. We earnestly recommend a careful perusal of this work to 
the attention of our readers. 

The Teacher and the Parent; a Treatise upon Common-School Education, &c. By Charles 
Northend, A.M. N. York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 12mo. Balt.: Murphy & Co. 
Though this volume was intended more especially for the benefit of teachers in the 

public schools, it will be found useful to all who are charged with the instruction of 

youth. The views which it contains are mostly of a general character, and will convey 
many a profitable hint to the conductors of schools. 

Decreta Conciliorum Provincialium et Plenarii Baltimorensium, pro majori cleri Americani 
commoditate collecta. Baltimori: apud Murphy et Socios. pp. 43. 

As the decrees of the seven provincial councils of Baltimore, and those of the plenary 
council of 1852, are now binding throughout the U. States, the Rev. clergy will find it 
very convenient for reference to have them in this form, unconnected with other matter. 
The authenticity of the present publication appears under the sign and seal of the Most 
Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore, Apostolic Delegate. It is printed in a style correspond- 
ing with the previous editions of the councils. 

Kate Gearey; or Irish Life in London. A Tale of 1849, By Miss Mason. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. 18mo. 

This is a very interesting and instructive book, calculated to awaken the best sympa- 
thies of the heart in favor of the poor, who are found every where, and have always a 
claim upon our charity. The author informs us, that the scenes which she describes, 
were mostly witnessed by herself, and therefore the reader will find in this volume 
something more than empty sentimentality. It is a picture of real life, and may bea 
very profitable subject of meditation. 

The Mud Cabin ; or the Character and Tendency of British Institutions, §c. By Warren 
Isham. N. York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This is a scorching philippic against the evils and abuses of British institutions, and 
is well worthy the attentive consideration of Americans who are too often flattered with 
the idea that the institutions of the two countries are similar in their character and ten- 
dency. The work professes to state only facts, and embodies a great deal of interesting 
information about matters and things in England, and also in Ireland, to whose generous 
and greatly misrepresented people it pays a just tribute. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS. 


Arcupiocess or Battimore.—St Patrick’s Church, &c. Balitimore.—This venerable 
building, under the pastorship of the Rev. James Dolan, is now undergoing repairs and 
improvements, which will add greatly to its beauty. The most prominent improvement 
is the raising of the steeple upon the brick base which has stood since the church was 
built. The steeple is built after the Roman style of architecture, and when completed 
will reach the height of about one hundred and forty-five feet from the ground. It is to 
be so constructed as to admit the placing of a clock in it at a high elevation, though it is 
uncertain whether the clock will be immediately placed in it. It is also intended to have 
a new bell, superior in tone to that which has always been used. Besides the erection 
of the steeple, it is designed to alter and modernize the entire front, change the doors, 
windows, &c. Arrangements are also making to introduce gas into the church. The 
work is being done under the superintendence of Messrs. Faxon & Andrews, architects, 
by Mr. Thomas Agnew, carpenter. 

It is also intended to paint the church, the pastor’s dwelling, and the building occu- 
pied as a school by the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Saint Patrick,’’ all of which front on Broad- 
way, the color of Connecticut brown stone. And as a finish, the old brick wall and 
wooden fence in front of the premises is to be superseded by a handsome wrought iron 
railing upon a granite base—the railing will also extend a part of the way on Bank 
street, making altogether about two hundred and twenty feet of railing. The railing 
has been made by Mr. A. Kloke and is ready for putting up as soon as the granite work 
is done, which is in the hands of Messrs. Oliver & Flemming. 

Mr. Dolan has secured the lot on Bank street, adjoining the church, upon which it is 
intended at a future day to erect a school house. St. Patrick’s church was erected in 
1806, by the Rev. John Moranville; was consecrated on the 5th of May, 1846, by 
Archbishop Eccleston, and was enlarged by Mr. Dolan in 1851, who is now giving the 
finishing touch to it. A very handsome colored lithograph print of the church, as it 
is to be, with the adjoining buildings, has been published. 

We learn also that Mr. Dolan has secured a lot on the corner of Hudson and Canton 
streets, Canton, in size three hundred by one hundred and fifty feet, upon which, next 
spring, the erection of a substantial brick church will be commenced, to be called St. 
Bridget’s Church. A school house will also be erected ona portion of the lot. The 
Reverend gentleman is energetic and persevering in whatever he undertakes, and, as 
usual with him, will doubtless succeed in this last undertaking.—Sun. 

Dedication of St. John’s Church, Baltimore.—This imposing ceremony was performed 
in the beginning of December, by the Rev. John Hickey, of St. Vincent’s, who had 
been specially appointed by the Most Rev. Archbishop. An eloquent and impressive 
discourse was delivered on the occasion by the Rev. John Early, S. J., President of 
Loyola College. In the afternoon, the Rev. Father Flaut, through whose zeal the 
building has been completed, delivered a beautiful and appropriate sermon. The con- 
gregation, on both occasions, were much too numerous to be accommodated within the 
building. The interest felt in this new undertaking was amply illustrated by the gen- 
erous and liberal collections received. A church has long been needed in that vicinity, 
in consequence of the great number of Catholic residents in that neighborhood. The 
present building is only for temporary use as a church, but can hereafter be converted 
into spacious school rooms. The Rev. Mr. McManus, late of St. Peter’s, Washing- 
ton, has been appointed to the pastoral charge. Rev. Mr. Boyle succeeds Mr. Mc 
Manus at St. Peter’s, in Washington. 

Diocess or CuarLeston.—Religious reception.—On Monday last, 21st instant, the 
Festival of the Presentation of the B. V. M., Miss Essie Dogue was solemnly received 
as a Novice amongst the Sisters of Mercy in this city. Her name in religion is Sister 
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M. Aloysius. The worthy and excellent Superior of the Institution, Rev. T. J. Sulli- 
van, celebrated Mass on the occasion. An earnest and edifying discourse was delivered 
by the Rev. J. P. Dunn, in which he depicted, in glowing terms, the arduous and holy 
duties which were the distinctive mark of a Sister of Mercy, and to partake of which 
the young novice would soon be called.— Cath. Misc. 

On the 8th inst., Festival of the Immaculate Conception of B. V. M., the following 
Sisters were admitted to vows: SS. M. Alphonsa (Miss Moore,) M. Gonzaga (Miss 
Curtin,) M. Ambrose (Miss Pinckney,) M. Regis (Miss Larkin.) The new Sisters 
have gone through the ordinary term of postulancy and noviceship; and at their admis- 
sion all the ceremonies, required by rule, were observed. May they persevere faithful 
to the duties of their holy vocation.—Ibid. 

Diocess or Pirrssurc.—Dedication.—On Sunday, November 13th, according to 
previous announcement, the new church near Strongstown, was dedicated to Almighty 
God, under the invocation of St. Patrick. Nothwithstanding that the morning was 
extremely unfavorable, most of the members of the congregation were present. Some 
even had come twelve miles, from their anxiety to be present at ceremonies never before 
witnessed in this locality. Rev. M. Corbett performed the ceremony of dedication, and 
sang the high mass, assisted by Rev. T. McCullagh and Rev. Mr. Reardon, as deacon 
and subdeacon. The brothers of the Franciscan Order, formed a very effective choir. 
It was certainly a thing to give joy to the Catholic heart, to assist at a solemn high 
mass and to hear the sublime chant of the Church, as it was sung in Catholic ages. 

After the gospel the Rev. T. McCullagh, delivered a discourse explanatory of the 
ceremony of dedication, and dwelt particularly on the eminent dignity of the Christian 
temple, on account of the sacrifice offered, the truths announced, and the sacraments 
administered therein. 

Religious Profession.—On the 13th of December four ladies made their profession at 
the Merey Convent, Webster St., Pittsburg. The Papal Nuncio officiated on the 
occasion. 

The Pope’s Nuncio.—On the 11th Dec. Mgr. Bedini, the Pope’s Nuncio, was escorted 
to church, at Pittsburg, by a large procession composed of the different Catholic Socie- 
ties, bearing banners, &c. Considerable excitement ensued, and after the services, when 
the Nuncio, accompanied by Bishop O’Connor, was returning to his carriage, some 
ruffians stepped forward, and one rudely pushed the Bishop, mistaking him for the 
Nuncio. The ruffian was chastised on the spot. 

During the celebration of Mass, Bishop O’Connor received a letter from Mayor Riddle, 
stating that complaint had been made that the Sabbath had been violated by the firing 
of cannon, music, &c., and asking the Bishop to interpose. The Bishop replied that he 
had no knowledge of any such demonstrations, which would be made without his ap- 
proval. The mayor responded in another letter, in which he recognized the right of the 
movement for honoring the ambassador of the head of the Catholic Church, and assuring 
him of protection against disorderly interference. The Nuncio has left Pittsburg for 
Cincinnati. 

Diocess or PuitaveLPHia.—Confirmation.—The Catholic Herald, thus summarily 
states the recent confirmations by the Right Rev. bishop of Philadelphia. At Ridge- 
berry, Bradford Co., 66; Troy, Tioga Co., 16; St. Clair, Schuylkill Co., 48; Manayunk, 
105; St. Paul’s, Moyamensing, over 300. 

Dedication.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop blessed a new church in Ridgeberry, in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, also one in Troy, in honor of St. John Nepomucene, and 
another in St. Clair, in honor of St. Boniface. Another church was recently blessed at 
Doylesville, under the title of Our Lady of Refuge. Rev. H. Myers of Hagerstown, 
officiated, and Rev. John Dougherty preached on the occasion. The church is of brick, 
60 feet by 35. 


Arcupiocess or New Yorx.—New Church.—On Sunday week the ceremony of 
blessing the corner-stone of the proposed new church at Manhattanville, was performed 
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by his Excellency the Papal Nuncio, assisted by several clergymen, and in the presence 
of nearly five thousand people. 

The ceremonies commenced about half past three o’clock, when a procession was 
formed at the pastorage. The Nuncio was arrayed in his full pontificals, and walked 
in the centre of the procession, bearing in his hand the crozier. After ascending the 
platform, he proceeded to bless the salt and water, and then, in concert with the assis- 
tant elergy, read the litany, after which the whole formed in order and marched in pro- 
cession around the church. After this, and the reading of some further religious exer- 
cises, the Nuncio laid the corner-stone, having first deposited beneath it the inscription, 
which was written on parchment, and the United States coin for 1853, with several 
books, pamphlets, and religious newspapers of the day.—Celt. 

Diocess or Boston.—Confirmation.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Fitzpatrick conferred 
the sacrament of confirmation upon 119 persons, in St. Mary’s church, Charlestown, 
on Sunday, Nov. 20. The church was crowded on the occasion, and our beloved 
Bishop was peculiarly happy in his remarks to the children and people of that excellent 
congregation. The church is under the pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. Hamilton, one of 
the most zealous clergymen in the diocess.—Pilot. 

At the church of St. Nicholas, E. Boston, about 150 persons were confirmed lately, 
by the same prelate. 

Dedication.—N oy. 24, the new and beautiful church of SS. Peter and Paul, 8. Boston, 
was dedicated by the Rt. Rev. Bishop. 

Arcupiocess or Sr. Lovis.—New Church.--The corner-stone of the new church of 
the Immaculate Conception, about to be erected on the corner of Chestnut and Eighth, 
was laid last week. The work is already commenced, and it is of course desirable that 
it should be prosecuted to a close with all possible expedition. The church, when 
erected, will be under the pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. Duggan. Those desiring to 
make contributions, will do well to hand them in now, so that the progress of the 
work may not be delayed by want of means.—Shep. of the Valley. 

Arcuprocess or New Oriteans.—Ordination.—On the 25th Nov. the Archbishop 
of New Orleans gave tonsure and minor orders to Mr. Richard Kane, and elevated to the 
subdeaconate, Messrs. Stephen Heriot, Wm. Edwards, and Michael Lyons. On the 
day following, the three subdeacons were promoted to the deaconate.—Cath. Misc. 

Consecration.—Mgr. Martin, Bishop of Natchitoches, was consecrated in the Cathe- 
dral of New Orleans, on the 30th ult., by Archbishop Blanc. The two assistant Bishops 
were Bps. Portier, of Mobile, and Van de Velde, of Natchez. There were present 25 
of the priests of New Orleans, and others of the suburban clergy, amounting in all 
036 or 37.—Ibid. 

Diocess or Lovisvitue.—The Trappists of Kentucky.—On Sunday, September 25th, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Louisville, made the visitation at the church of St, Catherine, 
New Haven. i 

At present there are more than 50 monks in the establishment; their countenances 
bear indeed the traces of penance, but they are, at the same time, lighted up by the 
smile of contentment, and of an inward peace, not of this world. Their examples and 
their prayers are a precious treasure to the Church of Kentucky, and, in fact, the entire 
Union. While our missionaries are zealously laboring on the holy mountain of God, 
they invoke blessing’s victory on the efforts of their brethren. If the prayer of the just 
beso efficacious with God, what may we not expect from the conjoint prayers of so 
many devoted souls hungering and thirsting for the extension of God’s kingdom on 
tarth! They rise a little after midnight, and spend more than seven hours daily in the 
church, engaged in meditation and in chanting the divine office. Their diet is almost 
exclusively vegetable, and they take but one full meal and a collation during the day. 
Yet they labor assiduously, and God preserves their strength. In a few years they 
expect to have a large monastery, similar to their establishments in Europe. . It is to be 
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a quadrangle, about 200 feet square, one side of which is to be the church. The abbot 
is now absent in Canada, soliciting contributions towards the good work.—Cath, Tel, 

Diocess or Derrorr.—Blessing of a Bell.—On Sunday, Dec. 4th, our Rt. Rev. 
Bishop visited Ann Arbor to perform the function of blessing the new and much admired 
bell recently procured by the excellent Father Cullen, for his parish church, by means 
of the liberal contributions of his congregation, and donations from other sources. At 
the appointed hour a large congregation, including many who are not Catholics, 
assembled to witness the beautiful and edifying ceremony of the benediction of a bell as 
prescribed by the Roman Pontifical. According to ancient custom, a godfather and 
godmother were appointed, the bell was properly situated and suspended, and the Pon- 
tiff, mitred and carrying his crozier, took his position near it, and with the attendant 
clergy began the recitation of the appointed psalms. The beautiful prayers for the 
blessing of the water followed, at the conclusion of which the Bishop, assuming his 
mitre, began the washing of the bell with the holy water. The Bishop next madea 
sign of the cross upon the bell with consecrated oil, praying that God, who commanded 
Moses, His servant and law-giver of His people, to fashion the silver trumpets for the 
summoning of the children of Israel to sacrifice and adoration, to sanctify this vessel 
prepared for His holy Church; that when the faithful should hear its melody, they 
might receive an increase of faith and devotion; that all the craft and subtlety of the 
enemy of souls might be driven afar; that storms and tempests might be allayed; and 
especially that the powers of the air, hearing its sound, might tremble and flee before 
the standard of the holy cross of the Son of God, to whom all knees in heaven, earth 
and hell are bowed. 

Next came the solemn consecration of the bell, the Bishop marking with holy oil the 
form of seven crosses upon the outside, and four with chrism upon the inside, and pro- 
nouncing the formula of benediction: ‘‘ May this sign, O Lord, be sanctified and con- 
secrated. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Unto 
the honor of St. N. Peace be with thee.” 

Again was heard the voice of prayer, rich with exquisite scriptural allusions, calling 
upon the Almighty God, who at the blast of trumpets, and before the ark of the cove- 
nant, had caused the walls of Jericho to fall, to pour upon this bell His celestial bene- 
diction, that at its sound the fiery darts of the enemy might be warded off, and the vio- 
lence of thunderings and tempests be stayed—God in whose presence the earth was 
moved and the solid rock converted into fountains of water. Then the bell was in- 
censed, the seventy-sixth psalm was recited, another beautiful prayer was uttered, the 
deacon sang the Gospel from the 10th chapter of St. Luke, and the Bishop making once 
more the sign of the cross with holy water upon the bell, concluded the ceremony. 

At the proper stage of the function, the Bishop entered into a most happy and inte- 
resting explanation of the object and meaning of the ceremonies used in the blessing of 
church-bells, and of the use and significance of bells themselves. It is not wonderful 
that Protestants, whose proclivities are to materialize every thing, and with whom 
faith is synonymous with unreality, should in their self-satisfied ignorance and disbelief 
in the verities of the supernatural world, look with a gaping wonder or supercilious pity 
upon the mode in which the Church subordinates even dumb and brute matter to spi- 
ritual ends, we wish such of them as may read this paragraph with such feelings and 
dispositions, had been present to hear the admirable discourse of Bishop Lefevere of 
which we speak. He told the congregation how in Catholic countries all the mo- 
mentous events of human life, bearing upon man’s eternal destiny, are heralded and 
proclaimed by the parish bells. The bells peal forth their notes of jubilation when the 
child of sin and wrath is made an heir of grace and life immortal in holy baptism. The 
bells utter their joyous music when the youthful Christian comes to take upon himself 
the vows of the new creation in Christ Jesus, and to receive in the holy sacrament of 
confirmation the seven-fold gifts of the Holy Ghost. The bells merrily impart the nup- 
tial benediction to the marriage union, that divinely appointed image of the union of 
Christ and His Church. The bells invite the faithful to bow before God in the tremen- 
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dous sacrifice of the new law, or at the vesper hour to chaunt the praises of the Most 
High. The bell gives forth its slow and solemn admonition to the living to perform 
that noblest and most availing work of Christian mercy, intercession for the repose in 
light and peace of the souls of the departed faithful. Various is their voice; from the 
jubilee burst of triumph to the subdued tones of tearful supplication; from the anthem 
music of Gloria in Excelsis to the requiem notes of Pie Jesu miserere ! 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE JEsuiTs In Mexico.—A decree re-establishing the Jesuits 
in the republic has been published. It is dated from Tacubaya, the 19th of September, 
and is countersigned by Seffor Lares, Minister of Justice. They are placed in the 
same position in nearly every respect as they stood in before they were banished. They 
are to be considered as Mexican citizens with all the rights and duties attaching. Their 
property is all to be restored to them, with the exception of the College of San Ilde- 
fonso and its appurtenances, of property devoted to military purposes, of such as have 
been sold to third parties, and of their places of worship converted into parish churches 
or other religious institutions, with consent of the Ordinary, or of the respective Bi- 
shops. Funds raised for their aid during the first year are relieved of the duties which 
would otherwise have to be paid on them. Four members of the Order who happened 
to be in Mexico, Dr. Basilio Arilloga, and Fathers Lyon, Rivas, and Icara, have ad- 
dressed to the President a communication in which they invoke blessings on his head, 
and explain the pious and quiet course they intend to pursue. 

Rome.—The beatification of the venerable Andrew Bobola took place on Sunday, 
30th October. The ceremonial of that solemnity was entirely similar to the ordinary 
practice in like occurrences. The Pope never assists at the beatification, but he repairs 
to St. Peter’s in the afternoon to venerate the newly beatified. The Cardinals receive 
invitations to associate themselves in that pious visit. As his Holiness is inhabiting at 
present the palace of the Quirinal, his visit to St. Peter’s had more than customary 
solemnity. An abridgment of the life of the blessed martyr has been published on 
this occasion, in which we see the frightful torments which the schismatics made him 
suffer in hatred of the Catholic faith. 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites held, before the vacation, a last sitting, in which 
it occupied itself with several causes of saints. That of the venerable Mary Rivier, 
foundress of the Institute of the Presentation, has made the first step, after the intro- 
duction of the cause—that is to say, the Congregation has confirmed the sentence of 
the judge, delegated by the Bishop of Viviers, relatively to the non-worship and to the 
observance of the decrees of Urban VIII, which prohibit the accordance of the honors of 
outward worship to personages whom the Holy See has not yet beatified. 

Although the beatification of the blessed Paul of the Cross took place but a few months 
age, earnest request has been made for the resumption of his cause, in order to proceed 
to his canonisation. The wishes of the Religious Passionists in this respect are parti- 
cipated by a multitude of faithful. The Cardinals and Bishops have addressed their 
prayers to the Holy See for the same object. 

His Holiness has just authorized also the renewing of the cause of the blessed Bona- 
venture de Potenza, conventual religious, beatified by Pius VI in 1775. He died in 
1711, after sanctifying his life in the exercise of the holy ministry. He has confirmed 
also the worship ordained, from time immemorial, to the blessed Bartholomew of Cer- 
vasco, religious of the order of St. Dominic, martyred in 1456. 

Srawy.—Few burials have been solemnised with a more decided view of attracting 
public attention than that which took place on Sunday, the 6th Nov. The dead body 
of Mendizabal was borne on a funeral car or hearse, called the ‘‘ Car of Liberty,” 
accompanied by a train of veterans, chiefs of the Moderado and Progresista party, 
numerous friends and partisans, the prime minister and colleagues, with the ambassador 
of Portugal and the chargé d’affairs of Engiand, the whole being wound up by a long 
line of 183 private carriages, either full of people or sent by their owners as a tribute of 
respect to the departed. 
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Arrived at the church-yard, the coffin was laid down before the niche destined to 
receive it, and, no sooner were the prayers for the dead over, than orator after orator, 
poet after poet, held forth on the virtues, talents, and magnanimous actions of the 
departed, the happiness which the country enjoyed under his rule, and the blessings 
which would still be showered down upon it were government to continue the good 
work that he had begun when making war upon the Church. The multitude was im- 
mense, because it was a feast day, and Spaniards like to have their ears tickled with 
finely turned periods, whether pronounced by friends or foes. People, therefore, did 
crowd to the burial, some through sympathy, many through curiosity, not a few to 
criticise and make merry with the poesy and oratory. The latter, it seems, were not 
doomed to depart without having their wishes satisfied, for while some were listened to 
with pleasure, others excited a running fire of jokes and titters, not unfrequently 
mingled with roars of laughter, quite unbecoming the placc, and at one period likely to 
produce a serious disturbance, as the picquet in attendance had to draw their swords 
and fix their bayonets, but that order was at last restored by some chivalrous expres- 
sions from the Count de San Luis. 

A Catalonian disputade, called Madoz, who also aspires to fame and posterity, but 
who takes care to keep his purse always full in the meantime, took an oath, and pledged 
the people over the coffin to do the same, that he and all the Liberal party should build 
a monument in the cemetery, and ask leave of the government to erect a statue in one 
of the public squares of the town, called (lucus @ non lucendo) Plaza del Progreso by 
their departed leader. Should this intention be carried into effect, what a contrast wil] 
these self-same monument and statue, erected by party spirit, offer some years hence 
to the mausoleum and statue raised im the town of Vich to the memory of the learned 
and pious writer, Dr. Jaime Balmes, whom the whole Peninsula, with one voice, have 
admired and will admire, as long as his eloquent and profound works, religious and 
philosophical, remain to honor the land that gave him birth. He sought not fame, nor 
lived to pander to the grovelling rabble in consideration of ephemeral applause; he taught 
them the beauty, the holiness, and truth of that faith which the other tried to destroy; 
and when the fame of Mendizabal shall have mouldered away with his ashes, that of 
Balmes will live fresh and balmy, an ornament to the Church and a blessing to 
posterity. 

The English Bible societies are hard at work, though covertly, in the country, and 
little gems, which they scatter from time to time, and from place to place, bear witness 
to their unceasing efforts in uprooting Catholicity in Spain. Seconded as they are by 
all the Liberal journals and by a host of scurrilous accounts of the clergy of these 
realms, and backed by a flood of French novels that silently instil their poison into 
the unexperienced mind, they proceed in their work of perversion, until checked by 
the watchful care of the guardians of the fold. 

The Bishops of Lérida and Barcelona have this week issued pastorals, which make 
known those efforts, and mark once more the leading journals called El Clamor Publico, 
El Tribuno y La Nacion, as their champions and abettors, and warn, at the same time, 
the faithful against drinking in such impure sources. Part of the Rev. Prelate of 
Barcelona’s circular is taken up in an able but mild defence of his pastoral, mentioned 
in a late nnmber of the Tablet; in it he takes no heed of the insults heaped upon him 
by the Liberal press for the conscientious discharge of his duties, but only stands forth 
to shield the doctrines of the Church, which either recklessly or maliciously are being 
daily attacked by the sons of liberty. 

In Bilbao last week another Protestant, long a resident in Spain, was received ina 
solemn manner into the true fold. 

A college has been granted: and regulations are being drawn up, for the education 
of young aspirants to a conventual life in the Holy Land, where they have also to act 
as Missionaries. 

Accounts daily reach Madrid from the whole of the vast diocess of Toledo of the 
great reformation that an institute of missionary priests are bringing about in the habits 
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of the place through which they pass. The same thing is taking placé in the north 
with the most surprising effects. The confessionals are not for a moment deserted, and 
the bread of life is administered to thousands. 

Narvaez has returned, and has gone to reside at Madrid, after having been received 
by her Majesty. The Queen Mother returns on the 15th inst. It is said that a small 
party of Carlists has appeared in the eastern provinces. 

Accounts from Cadiz show that the Infanta Donna Luisa has been received there in a 
most triumphant manner. 

Tue Conriict or THE Cuurco in Bapen.—A crisis of the most extraordinary 
kind has taken place in the relations of the Catholic Church and the state in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. Nothing less than the excommunication of the High Ecclesiastical 
Council (that is to say, the department of government charged with the office of fet- 
tering and entangling the Catholic Church,) a prohibition issued by the state against 
any act of episcopal administration by the Archbishop of Freiburg, and the formal 
declaration of the Grand Duke that he himself is the supreme Bishop of his dominions! 
Such a crisis could not but have arrived, and the demeanor of the venerable Archbishop 
reminds us of the days of St. Chrysostom or St. Ambrose. The goverments of Baden, 
Wurtemburg, the two Hesses, and Mecklenburg, have long been leagued in an unholy 
alliance against the Catholic Church, and have spared no efforts to reduce her to be the 
tame subject of the infidel state. The grand struggle is going on in Baden that being 
the seat of the Archbishop of Freiburg, who is Metropolitan of the province, but it is 
earried on by a common understanding with all the other little autocrats whose dominions 
include the several diocesses subject to that prelate. 

The governments, we may here briefly repeat, insist on several points which, if con- 
ceded by the Bishops, would reduce them to a position as degraded as that of the Greek 
schismatic Bishops, or Anglican Superintendents, the slaves of the Sultan or the Queen. 
For instance, they insist that all Episcopal decrees which they are pleased to declare do 
not come entirely within the action of the Church, even on subjects purely ecclesi- 
astical, must have the Government placet before they are issued; Papal bulls can be 
issued without similar permission; that a government commission must be present at 
all ecclesiastical synods, and all examinations for candidates to be admitted into ecclesi- 
astical seminaries, with power to stop the nominations until any objections they may 
take shall have been removed. 

Against these monstrous principles of tyranny the Episcopate of the province, as our 
readers are aware, made a firm and resolute opposition, especially in a copious memo- 
rial, published last summer, in which they entered most fully into the whole question, 
and expressed their fixed determination to resist their encroachments, and to persist in 
their own just demands. 

The first of these, and the one on which the present crisis turns, was the right of 
nomination to ecclesiastical employments and benefices. This is obviously a vital point, 
which, if carried, nothing would hinder the infidel governments from gradually filling 
up all ecclesiastical offices with their own creatures, and reducing the Catholic Church 
in Baden to as deep a degradation as that voluntarily acquiesced in and sought for by 
the wretched schismatics of Goa. 

The storm has been warded off by the wisdom of the aged and venerable Arch- 
bishop of Freiburg as long as it was possible, but even the gentlest and most long- 
suffering spirit is at length compelled to bring matters to a termination. 

The moment had arrived when the Archbishop could no longer forbear putting into 
execution the sentence of the Church on these enemies of God. The excommunication 
was published on November 15th, in the parish church of Carlsruhe, by his Grace’s 
Chaplain, M. Hell. 

France.—Fusion of the Two Branches of the Bourbons.—It is announced by a tele- 
graphic despatch from Vienna that the long-expected reconciliation of the elder and 
younger branches of the house of Bourbon has been celebrated at Frohsdorff by a for- 
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mal exchange of visits between the Duke de Nemours and the Duke de Bourdeaux. 
According to the Vienna correspondent of the Chronicle, it is said that the convention 
provides that the Count de Chambord is to be recognised as the legitimate heir to the 
crown. In case of the countess’ death, he agrees not to marry again. If he dies 
childless, the Count de Paris is to be the successor to the present pretender. 

Porrucat.—Death of the Queen of Portugal.—A telegraphic despatch from Lisbon 
brings the unexpected and melancholy intelligence that Donna Maria da Gloria, Queen 
of Portugal, died in child-bed, on the 15th inst. so that the crown of that ancient king- 
dom has devolved on her son, Dom Pedro, a prince who has not yet attained his 
majority, having barely completed the 16th year of his age. It is stated that the King 
Consort assumed the regency in the name of his son, the present King of Portugal, and 
that at the departure of the steamer, Lisbon was undisturbed. 

Although the late Queen was still young, having been born on the 4th of April, 1819, 
only a month before her Majesty Queen Victoria, her name belongs to transactions and 
contests which have long passed away. Her life especially in her earliest years, was 
singularly agitated and unfortunate; and the subsequent period of her reign has not 
responded to the enthusiastic hopes of the constitutional party which placed her on the 
throne. Her political career may be said to have begun in her infancy, for she was 
still at Rio Janeiro, the place of her birth, in 1826, when the death of King John IV, 
followed by the renunciation of the crown by her father, and the proclamation of the 
constitutional charter, raised her to the throne, and she was betrothed a few months 
afterwards to her uncle, Dom Miguel, then made Regent of the kingdom. No sooner, 
however, had this Prince assumed the reins of government, than he declared himself 
King of Portugal, and forbade the Queen to land. Donna Maria then came to England, 
where she was received by George IV as lawful Queen of Portugal, and the leaders of 
the constitutional party prepared for that struggle which they ultimately led to a succes- 
ful issue, with the assistance of the other members of the quadruple alliance. During 
that contest the young Queen resided in Brazil or in Paris, and it was not till Dom Pe- 
dro had captured Lisbon that she was enabled, in September, 1833, to enter the capital 
and ascend her throne. Her father, unhappily, survived this event but one year, and 
on the 18th of September, 1834, the Cortes were induced unanimously to declare their 
Sovereign, then only fifteen, to be of full age, and in complete possession of her royal 
prerogative. A few months later she contracted a marriage with Prince Augustus of 
Leuchtenberg, the eldest son of Prince Eugene Beauharnais; but here again the singular 
ill-fortune of her life-prevailed, and the Queen, married in January, 1835, was a widow 
before Easter. A second marriage was concluded in the following year with Prince 
Ferdinand, of the Catholic branch of the Coburg family, which has conferred upon the 
house of Braganza no less than eight lineal descendants. 

In the course of the next ten years the corruptions of the government, which had 
fallen into the hands of the Cabrals, and the increase of taxes, irritated a large portion 
of the nation. In May, 1846, civil war broke out in the Upper Minho, and in a few 
weeks several districts were in arms against the Cabral ministry, The Cabrals resigned, 
and retired from the kingdom. ‘The Chamber of Deputies was dissolved, the Grand 
Cortes extraordinarily convoked, and a number of concessions were made. The Duke 
de Palmella was called to power, and held office with Saldanha for four months, when 
his cabinet was succeeded by a new ministry under Saldanha’s premiership. Civil war, 
meanwhile, continued. Das Antas, the commander nominated by the Juntas, and sup- 
ported by Bandiera, Louli, and Fournos, gained several successes; and it was feared 
that the Queen and King would have to leave Portugal and seek safety in England. In 
November, however, the popular party were in turn defeated, and lost two whole regi- 
ments by desertion. In the ensuing year the mediation of the British government was 
offered, and accepted by the Queen, but declined by the Junta. Das Antas now pre- 
pared to evacuate Oporto, The British fleet, under Sir Thomas Maitland, was off that 
city. Steamers belonging to the Junta were permitted to enter and embark Das Antas’s 
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troops. On the 3ist of May, 1847, a corvette and three armed steamers, one barque, 
one brig, two schooners, transports, containing in all about 3,000 troops, left the port. 
On crossing the bar they were summoned to surrender to the British; and as resistance 
would have been useless, they did so, without firing a shot. As soon as he was on 
board the British ship, the Conde das Antas presented to the commander a protest in 
the name of the Portuguese nation against this act of hostility, without declaration of 
war, or any pretext for the same. By these means resistance to the royal authority 
was suppressed. The Queen, in return for services rendered by Great Britain, signed 
an agreement excluding the Cabrals from power; and this was all the opponents of the 
court gained by the insurrection. As soon, however, as quiet had been restored, the 
Conde de Thomar, the elder of the Cabrals, again became Premier in the face of Great 
Britain, and continued a career of oppression and corruption until 1851, the Duke de 
Saldanha carried out a military revolution and reconstituted the government. Donna 
Maria yielded with a very bad grace to the necessities of her position. Her husband 
had been appointed commander-in-chief at the commencement of the outbreak, and 
actually advanced against Saldanha, but was forced to make a speedy and solitary 
retreat to Lisbon, his troops having deserted him on his march. 

The government has since been conducted under the presidency of Saldanha. 

IneLanp.—Election of a Coadjutor Bishop for the Diocess of Dromore.—On Tuesday 
the important and interesting ceremony of electing one of the chief pastors in the Church 
took place in the Catholic cathedral of Newry. It has, for some time past, been a cause 
of deep regret to the faithful of the diocess of Dromore, that the patriarchal age and 
physical debility of the present venerated prelate would soon incapacitate his lordship 
from the more active discharge of those high ecclesiastical duties which he has so long 
exercised, with so much benefit to those committed to his spiritual guidance, and the 
reverend prelate himself—the patriarch of the Church in Ireland—at length felt the 
necessity of applying to the Holy See to be relieved from his duties altogether. In 
conformity with the decision of the Holy See, and the necessary authority having been 
transmitted to Ireland, the election for a coadjutor Bishop took plaee, the solemnity 
being attended by all the prelates of the province, as follows:— 

The Most Rev. Dr. Dixon, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland; the 
Right Rev. Dr. Blake, Lord Bishop of Dromore; the Right Rev. Dr. M’Gettigen, Lord 
Bishop of Raphoe; the Right Rev. Dr. M’Nally, Lord Bishop of Clogher; the Right 
Rev. Dr. Denvir, Lord Bishop of Down and Connor; the Right Rev. Dr. Kelly, Lord 
Bishop of Derry; and the Right Rev. Dr. Kilduff, Lord Bishop of Ardagh. 

The cathedral was thronged by a large concourse of the faithful of the town of Newry 
and of all the parish priests of the diocess, and others of the clergy who were not en- 
titled to vote. The proceedings were prefaced by a brief and affecting address from the 
Right Rev. Dr. Blake, who exhorted the clergy to exercise the trust reposed in them to 
the best of their ability, for the greater honor and glory of God and the interest of his 
Holy Church, and who requested the prayers of the numerous congregation for that 
purpose. This was followed by the celebration of the Mass of the Holy Ghost, by 
the Rev. Mr. Polin, R. C. C., of Newry, the Right Rev. Prelates being ranged on either 
side of the altar, after which the laity were excluded from the sacred edifice, and the 
formal election was proceeded with. The following is the result:— 

The Rev. Daniel Sharkey, P. P., Ballynahinch, (6 votes)—Dignissimus. 

The Very Rev. Dr. O’Brien, P. P., Lurgan, (4 votes)—Dignior. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Morgan, P. P., Drumgooland, and the present Vicar-General of 
the diocess, (2 votes) —Dignus. 

The above three names will be transmitted to Rome, and it will then be the duty of 
the Sacred College to select from amongst them the coadjutor prelate. The Very Rev. 
Dr. Kirby, President of the Irish College at Rome, and the Very Rev. Dr. M’Leigh, 
P. P., Hilltown, and Vicar-Foreign of the diocess of Dromore, were put in nomination, 
and obtained one vote each. The total number of clergymen entitled to vote was 17. 
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The Right Rev. Prelates and a number of clergy were entertained by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Blake, at his lordship’s residence, Violet Hill, in the evening. —Newry Examiner. 

Misce.ianeous.—Riotous Proceedings——The peace of New York city was recently 
disturbed by one of those demonstrations, which some people are strange enough to 
term vindications of the liberty of speech, but which all Christians and friends of 
order and law will pronounce anti-social, unjust and tyrannical movements. An anti- 
popery street-preacher, by his rabid abuse of Catholics and their religion, was pro- 
voking a serious disturbance when the mayor had him arrested. A mob then marched 
to the mayor’s residence, and threatened to burn it, if the preacher was not released, 
This is another beautiful commentary upon the principles and designs of those who are 
perpetually declaiming against Catholicity as hostile to liberty. Whether the mayor 
was right or not in arresting the preacher, one thing is certain, that the multitude who 
sought to intimidate him, were rioters, rebels against legitimate authority, violators of 
the law, and therefore open enemies of liberty, which consists essentially in the observ- 
ance of the laws. But these gentlemen understand by liberty something very different 
from that for which our forefathers batiled, viz. the the liberty which consists in enjoy- 
ing the protection of life, property and the pursuit of happiness. Liberty, according 
to them, is the right of one party to tyrannize over another: liberty of speech is the 
privilege of Protestants to abuse and villify the Catholic and his religion. No matter 
what provocation may be given, by the most outrageous and insulting calumnies, the 
latter must submit tamely and say nothing. It is indeed the duty of Catholics to bear 
patiently this sort of persecution, and it is honorable to them that they do so, and thus 
prove their devotion to the cause of law and order. But their forbearance does not ex- 
cuse their adversaries, nor prevent these from being justly chargeable with the very 
designs of which they accuse others. It is time for the press to speak out on this 
subject. ‘The peace of our cities will not be preserved by written statutes, if a healthy 
public feeling do not secure their observance; and wo to them, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, who abuse the liberty of speech or of the press, and by their violent and 
uncharitable course, their vulgar and scurrilous tone, and particularly their calumnious 
imputations, array one portion of their fellow-citizens against another. Such men 
offend no less against the principles of our social and republican existence than against 
the plain requirements of Christian morality. 

“ Religious Conversion.—The Christian Witness says Mr. G. W. Beck, of Somerville, 
Mass., has publicly renounced Romanism, and conveyed to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church the establishment long known as the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, on 
Prospect Hill, Somerville, valued at a sum between $5,000 and $6,000.” 

This silly paragraph has been going the rounds of the Protestant religious and secular 
press. The Catholics of this part of the country know how absurd it is. But for infor- 
mation of our distant readers, it is perhaps worth while to say that there never was any 
jnstitution in Somerville established or recognized as a ‘‘ Roman Catholic Orphan Asy- 
jum,”’ either by the Bishop, the Clergy, or the Catholic people. Moreover, the G. W. 
Beck, who is trumpeted to the world as having made a solemn abjuration of Popery, 
never was.a Catholic. To whom or where did he ever go to confession? By what 
Bishop was he ever confirmed? When or where did he ever receive the Holy Commu- 
nion? We would not be astonished if the next announcement were that Deacon Grant 
or Parson Wells had abjured the errors of Popery.—Pilot. 

The Oath of Bishops——The Protestant press is rejoicing over the supposed discovery 
of a fraud on the public, in the publication of the oath taken by the Bishops recently 
consecrated at St. Patrick’s cathedral, New York. It is said that the real oath was kept 
back and a forgery substituted in its place to delude the heretics and eonceal the intoler- 
ance of Mother Church. 

Brother Crowell says:— 

‘«‘ Will Brother Bakewell, who professes to know something of Latin, and of the 
history and forms of his ‘ mother church,’ tell us whether he himself was sold by this 
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artful dodge of Archbishop Hughes, or will he say that the Latin oath, as published by 
us, is not the real oath which is taken by all Roman Catholic Bishops, or that it is not 
correctly translated ?”” 

‘¢ Here is something of more importance for him to attend to, than what the ‘ parsons 
are doing.? We do not wonder that he regards the invention of printing as a curse 
when it uncovers such deeds of darkness.’’ 

The explanation, Brother, is, that the whole statement is a Protestant fabricati The 
oath really taken by the Bishops, is the oath you read in our issue of last week. The 
oath of the New York Tribune is an oath not taken by Bishops of the United States. 

We “ profess to know something of Latin’’ certainly, but we do not profess to under- 
stand the Latin which Brother Crowell presents us with in his issue of last week —We 
suggest that the following words and phrases extracted from the Watchman of the 24th, 
be forwarded for the consideration of Mr. Leverett before the publication of a new 
edition of his lexicon:— 

** Ab hoc hora’’—*‘ bel facto’’—* bel ingurize’’—** bero’’—** rednendo”—“‘Heerticos, 
Schismaticus et rebelles persequar’’—* adimpleba’’—‘ mendatum”’’—“ habentum”’— 
“‘ proposbitatis’’—** concila’’—* donado.” 

When Brother Crowell has to do with Latin in his journal, he should secure the 
assistance of Brother Templeton to correct his proof,—the Brother who was so earnest 
with us to tell him whether ‘* Ex Cathedra nulla salus”’ is not a maxim of the Catholic 
Church !—Shep. of the Valley. 

A Geographical Religion.—We recommend to our readers a careful perusal of the 
following curious report concerning church property belonging to the Methodist 
‘churches’ North and South.—Celé. 

The undersigned a committee appointed for the purpose of preparing a statement for 
publication of the action of the Commissions upon the question in litigation between the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in relation 
to the property of the Book Concern in New York, report the following: 

The honorable John McLean, having voluntarily undertaken a correspondence with 
the Commissioners of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and those of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and having received assurances from both parties of a dispo- 
sition to come to an amicable settlement of the matter in litigation, and having been 
invited to be present at a meeting of the aforesaid Commissioners, and to aid them with 
his counsels, met with them at the Mission Rooms, 199 Mulberry street, New York, 
on the 26th ultimo, and, by the unanimous request of the Commissioners, acted as 
chairman, 

After a careful and friendly examination of the whole question, the Southern Com- 
missioners made a proposition for a settlement of their claim, which the Commissioners 
forthe New York concern accepted. Nothing now remains to be done to consummate 
his desirable adjustment of a most troublesome litigation but the execution of the neces- 
sary papers, and the arrangements for a final decree of the United States’ Court for the 
Southern District of New York, now in session in this city. 

This settlement has been agreed upon by the parties without the arbitrament of a 
third party, and is to each entirely satisfactory. 

Much credit is to be awarded to his Honor, Judge McLean, for his agency in the 
completion of this important and desirable arrangement; and we doubt not but this act 
will stand prominently among those of his long and brilliant career, which have given 
him so enviable a position before the Christian public. 

The details of the settlement will be made known to the public when the final decree 





of the court shall transpire. Geonce Peck 
Wiiuusm A. Sirs, 
The above report was unanimously adopted. Z. Puiurs, Secretary. 


“* The Renegade Gavazzi.—Our readers would be amused to read the remarks called 
forth in the Italian papers by the description of the antics of Gavazzi in the American 
4 Vor. I.—No. 12. 
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papers. We have before us the Messagere Di Modena, of September 30th, and Il Vero 
Amico, of Bologna, of October 7th. In these we find the good folks in Italy have been 
perfectly astounded at the cool impudence with which Gavazzi, a short time ago, told 
his romantic history of the death of Ugo Bassi, and the imaginary inquisitorial tribunal 
of which the former Apostolic Commissary at Bologna, Monsieur Bedini, is the imagi- 
nary head.—‘‘ Our readers,’’ says one of the above papers, “‘ well remember the Legge 
Slataria, published on the 5th of June, 1849, by Gen. Gorzkowski, then Imperial Go- 
vernor, civil and military, of our city (Bologna,) and the rest of the Legations. We 
need not repeat that the ordinary tribunals were strictly forbidden to meddle with any 
crimes or criminals, which the Tribunale Statario exclusively examined and judged by 
way of court-martial. The unfortunate Ugo Bassi was taken with some other followers 
of the assassin Garibaldi, was tried and executed by this tribunal. When taken he was 
actually bearing arms, represented himself as a captain under Garibaldi’s command; 
and, as it is well known, scorned to claim any privilege or exemption on acccount of 
his priestly orders. It was for this reason that he did not undergo the ceremony of 
degradation from the priesthood; but was tried and shot as a soldier. Poor Ugo Bassi, 
before dying, went to confession on the morning of the 8th. His last wish was that his 
retraction of the errors he had preached, and the scandals he had given, might be made 
public; and his last prayer was the mercy of God, and the intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin, refuge of sinners. May God grant that many of the scandals given by the 
repentant Bassi may not be visited upon the haughty and reckless Gavazzi as fruits of 
his own perfidious insinuations. Our readers will scarcely believe that the ex-Barna- 
bite Friar, for the purpose of exciting the Americans against the illustrious and much 
beloved Prelate, Monsignor Gaetano Bedini, now Apostolic Envoy Extraordinary to 
the United States, has stated in public meetings and in the newspapers of that country, 
that Bedini had caused the death of Bassi, and subjected him to cruel desecration before 
his death. He even went so far as to state that the ‘dishonorable grave’ to which the 
remains of Bassi were consigned (by Monsignor Bedini, mind you,) was covered with 
flowers during the night; and that the friends of the deceased having secretly disintered 
his body, buried it in consecrated grounds. Perhaps the Americans believed these false- 
hoods, artfully framed to gain their sympathy. We all know here what they may not 
know, that the persons executed under the Legge Stataria were all temporarily buried 
near the Quartier-Generale, in the same place where they were shot by martial law, and 
among them, also, Bassi, without any personality or distinction from the rest. After 
that period, not by the action of any private citizen, but by a general order of the city 
magistrates, all these bodies were transferred together to the public cemetery. We defy 
Gavazzi or any body else to disprove this statement of public facts. Bedini had just as 
much to do with the burial of Ugo Bassi, as he had to do with his trial and execution» 
which he only learned when they were all over.’’ 

‘*We subjoin another quetation from remarks in the same papers on Gavazzi’s 
speech, which they quote from the New York Herald, of Aug. 9th: ‘ We learn that our 
old acquaintance, the ex-Padre Gavazzi, is playing the same tricks among the Americans 
by which he distinguished himself in London. Our readers will enjoy a hearty laugh 
over the quotations which we give from that part of his lecture, where he relates the 
history of the legations at the time of the death of his companion, the ex-Friar Ugo 
Bassi. It will be seen that he makes the Archbishop of Thebes, Bedini, head of an 
Inquisition, and gives him the credit of all that was done by the Austrian military com- 
mission under General Gorzkowski, in 1849.’ . . . 

* The old fox (volpe vecchia,) does not tell the Aviecicans how he managed to get out 
of the way in time, and left his friends to become martyrs of liberty under the Legge Sta 
taria, whose tribunal condemned them. Really, a man who ‘ swears by the tombs of 
these martyrs,’ in such a solemn manner, should have had the delicacy not to avoid so 
promptly even the remotest danger of becoming a martyr himself. But to be serious, 
we read his insults to the dead less with a desire to laugh than with astonishment and 
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indignation. His reckless course caused him to disgust every body in England, and to 
take his departure from that country. His fanaticism still continues in America to 
draw tears from his relations and friends in Italy, who admired him once, and who 
weep with shame over his present course. We hope that the prayers which are still 
offered up for his conversion may be heard by the Saviour whom he so bitterly perse- 
cutes. For ourselves we wish to say nothing further than that we hope he may yet 
imitate the contrition of the unfortunate Father Ugo Bassi, whose memory he outrages 
in such a heartless manner, and that he may learn to copy, in part at least, the mildness 
and generosity of our venerated countryman, the Apostolic Nuncio, Monsignor Bedini, 
whose much respected and honorable name he has sought to bring into hatred and con- 
tempt among strangers in a foreign land.’ ” 

Table Turning.—We (N.Y. Freeman’s Journal) translate the following from the 
Courrier des Etats Unis, by which paper it is copied from the Univers. We have only 
to add that the name of Mr. Gay is perfectly well known and respected, not only by his 
own countrymen, but by American Catholics who have lived at any time in Paris: 

Mr. Editor (of the Uuivers):— Paris, Oct. 21, 1853. 

It appears to me that it is my duty to publish the following facts of which I have 
recently been a witness. I will state them simply and without commentary. They are 
sufficiently clear in themselves, and were it not so, sufficient light would be thrown on 
them by the daily increasing analogous cases. 

On the 9th October, M. the Abbé Bertrand, curé of Herblay, in the diocess of Ver- 
sailles, consented that the table turning experiment should be made in his house. About 
twenty persons assembled at his house, and the customary circle was formed. In about 
ten minutes the table turned, in fifteen it answered questions by striking the floor with 
its feet. The replies were nearly all correct, and were all, without exception, conform- 
able to the Catholic faith. 

A spirit which had once lived upon earth was there; he told his name, his country, 
asked for our prayers, &c.; the interrogatory enduring more than two hours. The 
affair was told to me by a relative of mine who had been present. This was an addi- 
tion to so many others of which I had heard, but not one of which I had seen, that it 
was impossible to doubt it’ The next Sunday I myself was at Herblay, which hap- 
pens to be the residence of my family. Naturally enough, the scene of last Sunday 
was the topic of general discourse. I said what I thought of it: that I was perfectly 
convinced of the possible and common intervention of demons in ordinary affairs; that 
I had a great conscientious repugnance to assist at these experiments; that I did not 
wish to do so, but still, that if the occasion were to present itself naturally to me, I 
would perhaps consent to assist for once, not for my own sake, but for the sake of 
those to whom my testimony might be of service; besides that | would do my utmost 
to compel the demon to manifest himself, and to convince those present that my belief 
was as correct as it was precious to me. 

I was then requested to beg M. le Curé of Herblay, to make an experiment before 
me, and after some moments of hesitation, I accepted. M. le Curé had the goodness 
to accede to my request, and the rendezvous was appointed for Sunday, after Vespers. 

1 promised to relate simply; I must keep nothing back. Vespers finished, I knelt 
before the altar, and showed unto God the purity and truth of my intention in this 
affair, and I besought Him either to permit no manifestations, or, permitting them, that 
all should turn to the glory of Jesus Christ, and to the confusion of Satan. , Then we 
went to the presbytery. 

We were in all thirteen, the worthy curé, a young deacon, a friend of his, ten other 
most respectable persons, and myself. Six,among whom were the ecclesiastics, formed 
with their hands a continuous chain upon the surface of a table, a common centre 
table, about a yard in diameter, with three massive feet upon castors. Half an hour 
passed without any movement, despite the ardent desire and reiterated injunctions of 
the operators. At the expiration of this time, however, the table turned to the right 
or left, according to the will of the performers. It was interrogated, and enjoined to 
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answer by striking against the floor with its feet, once for ‘‘ yes,” twice for ‘‘ no,” and 
for letters, a number of strokes corresponding to the number of the letter named in the 
alphabet. A half hour passed without result. They told it to signify its willingness 
to reply by turning. It appeared to accede, for it turned, but it obstinately refused to 
strike with its feet for two whole hours. 


I have said, ‘it.”” I should have said ‘‘he.’’ I already knew the moving power, ° 


and the others were soon to learn it. 

The performers were fatigued, despite the forced pleasantries which some of them 
addrsesed to the table, despite the laughter that the obstinate persistance of the per- 
formers called forth. At length the performers, awearied, rose; but before he lifted his 
hands, one of them said ina loud sort of voice, ‘* Art thou an evil spirit?”’? At once 
the table rose beneath the hands of this one person to the height of five or six inches, 
and struck one strong blow upon the floor. 

It was natural to follow this up. Every one resumed his place. ‘Tell us,’ said 
the person last mentioned, ‘tell us the Christian name of the Abbé Gay,” At once 
the table struck three blows for C; again eight for H. My name is Charles, and I 
begged them to stop there, requesting M. le Curé to interrogate the spirit in Latin. 

** Loquerisne latine ?”’ asked M. Bertrand.—No answer. ‘Do you speak Latin?” 
The table struck once. Then again, “ Quis es tu? Dic nobis nomen tuum.” No 
answer. Then in French, “Who art thou? Tell us thy name.”’ The table struck 
four times for D. ‘The second letter?’? The table struck five times for E. It was 
easy to guess the rest, but they went on. There the table appeared to be mad. One of 
the operators cried out, ‘It is mad!’’ It made a convulsive movement and rapped out 
M, and then O, and then N. 

You can easily fancy the emotion caused by this terrible word Demon. I cannot 
give you an idea of the effect produced by the repetition of the letters, and the mute 
awe which followed the final N. Faces grew pale, and an universal stupefaction took 
possession of all. I rose, and, taking the blessed beads which I always carry about 
me, placed them upon the table. Then I said to the curé, ‘‘ Interrogate now if you 
please.” ‘*Can you still speak?’ he asked. No answer, amid profound silence. I 
lifted the chaplet. ‘‘ And now, can you speak?” he asked. The table rapped once. 1 
replaced my beads. ‘‘ Are you happy or unhappy?” asked the Curé, “if happy, 
rap once; if unhappy, twice.”” ‘No answer. Again I lifted my beads and the question 
was repeated, and the table rapped twice. 

This trial became insupportable for many present, and we stopped. But the whole 
affair was so conclusive that M. Bertrand, Curé of Herblay, and myself, agreed imme- 
diately to draw up a minute report. It was written at once, signed by the thirteen 
persons present, and sent to the Lord Bishop of Versailles, in whose hands it will 
remain. 

There, Mr. Editor, are the facts in their exact simplicity. They will be judged by 
every reader according to his individual opinions. Let philosophers explain this 
naturally if they can; for us, appointed guides in the way of truth and life, it is ours 
to give at fitting opportunity a practical decision. Ispeakas awitness. I have thought 
it my duty not to be silent. My conscience instigated me to publish this, and serious 
advice has decided me. If this letter work the least good even for one single soul, I 
shall feel glad that I have written it, and grateful to you, Mr. Editor, if you will pub- 
lish it. Receive, &c., Cuaries Gay, 

Of the Clergy of Paris, and Honorary Canon of Limoges and Tulle. 

Personat.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Miege, Vicar-Apostolic for the Indian Territories, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, arrived lately from Europe in the steamer Humboldt. 
He was accompanied by the illustrious Father De Smet, whose labors among the Indians 
have attained a world-wide celebrity. Fifteen members of the Society of Jesus,— 
fathers, scholastics, lay-brothers,—five Lazarists, with the Very Rev. Father Giustini- 
ani, and three Christian Brothers are in the company just arrived. Bishop Miege, with 
his missionaries, leave immediately for Missouri, from whence they will go to the posts 
assigned to them as the scenes of their apostolic labors.—Pilot 
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and showing for 


the past year an increase of 9 diocesses,* 1 archbishop, 6 bishops, 113 priests, and 167 churches. 


*The diocess of Walla Walla having been suppressed, and the districts of Fort Hall and Colville 
being diocesses rather prospectively than really, are omitted in the tabular statement. 
tThat of Walla Walla is suppressed, and the districts of Fort Hall and Colville are omitted for the 


Teason already mentioned. 
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During the year, 37 priests departed this life, 6 were elevated to the episcopacy, and besides 
these, about 100 whose names appeared on the catalogue of 1853, and others, are not reported for 
1854: whence it appears, that the total accession of priests during the year was upwards of 256} 

The figures of population in the table are those returned by the Most Rev. and Rt. Rev. 
Bishops: but as they are not complete, we forbear any hypothetical estimate of the total number 
of Catholics in the United States, in regard to which there exists so vast a difference of opinion. 
On this subject we beg leave to remark, that with a view to procure such data as would afford 
the basis of a correct estimate, we adopted measures to obtain from the parochial clergy 
throughout the country, their own estimates of the number of Catholics under their charge, and 
also a statement of the deaths that occurred in their respective parishes or missions during the 
year, that is, from August 1852 to August 1853. With data of this kind it would be easy to 
determine, with considerable accuracy, the Catholic population of this country. Our efforts, 
however, having in a great measure been frustrated, we can only express the hope, that another 
attempt to procure the necessary information will prove more successful. In the Archdiocess 
of Baltimore, reports on the subject of population were received from a majority of the pa- 


‘rochial clergy, but not from all. We respectfully request the Most Rev. and Rt. Rev. prelates 


and the Rev. clergy to co-operate with us in this interesting investigation. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 











é| 2 

Name. Prace. Si 3 

| 3 

OC), @ 
St. Mary’s Theological Seminary........++..+++-+..| Baltimore, Maryland...| 5, 2% 
Novitiate of the Society of Jesus.......++++++++++++| Frederick, ‘ -| 4; 19 
Mt. St. Mary’s Theological Seminary,........+++++.| near Emmitsburg, Ma. -| 3 26 
House of Studies of Redemptorists.......++..+++.+-| Cumberland, «| 3} 8 
House of Studies of Redemptorists....... eeeeeeeees| Rochester, ee Gj. oe. 
Seminary of St. John the Ba oe © Ges deede o Charleston, B. C..cccocles} ® 
Theol. Seminary of St. Charles Bor......-+....+.++| Philadelphia, Pa.......) 2) 35 
Augustinian Monastery of St. Thomas,........+++++.| Villa Nova, “ «2-004! Sjeoe 
Benedictine Monastery of St. Vincent,....++....+.++.| near Latrobe, ** ....++- 71 
Ecclesiastical Seminary...........0+0++eeeee+++++.| near Cincinnati, Ohio...| 3) 2 
Dominican Convent of St. Joseph’s.......... eeeees| near Somerset, ‘ ...| 9) Il 
Dominican Convent of St. Rose. ......+++e++-eeeee+) near Springfield, Ky... ---| 6 10 
Diocesan Seminary of St. Thomas.........+...+++-+.| near Bardstown, * ....| 4) 10 
St. Mary’s Ecclesiastical Seminary.........+..++.+..| Cleveland, Ohio........| 3) 16 


Congregation Pretiosissimi Sanguinis. Scccccccsccces| SNOMPOON, %. ..cccosd BH |W 


Ecclesiastical Seminary........eeeeeseeeseee ++++.| near Vincennes, Indiana.) 1) 16 
University of Notre-Dame-du- outa aie seme Notre-Dame, - 6| 6 
Ecclesiastical Seminary........seeecsecseescsees --| Wheeling, Va........-| 1) 4 
Seminary of St. Thomas. .......+++..+++ee0++-++++| Detroit, Michigan......| 20+: 
Eccl. Seminary of St. Vincent of Paul,....... oeeeee| Lafourche, La.........| 5} 9 


Theological Seminary of St. Louis..............++.+.| Carondelet, Mo......../ 3) 117 
Novitiate of Society of Jesus......--..+++++++++++.| near Florissant, Mo....| 4) i 
Seminary. ....sscccccrcccccsccsesccssceseececeees! St. Paul’s, Minesota....| 1) 2 
Ecclesiastical cb netensscorceveces wail ecm » RIES 
Ecclesiastical Seminary ...+++++1+++++.+++++- eeeeees| Springhill, An. ossoceesl 
St. Joseph’s Theological Seminary.........+++++04+- Poul ham, N. Y........| 4) 40 
Eccles. Widienry of St. Francis ofSales.............. Milwaukee, Wis.......| 2). 

Seminary. o-s0osseesecesesseeeseececeonecinees ta: aang’ 5 ia Qavee 
Diocesan Seminary... ....seseecesessscceeseseeeees| San Francisco, Cal.. 1; 4 














* Temporarily suspended. 99 (4331 








+ Besides the number of students here enumerated and those not reported, there are ubout 65 employed 
in collegiate institutions. In the reports received, some of these seminaries are merely stated to be 
under the care of clergymen who have charge of colleges annexed, as at Springhill, Buffalo, &c., for 
which reason it is supposed that the number of officers mentioned above are in some cases not all em- 
ployed in the ecclesiastical department. 
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PREPARATORY SEMINARIES. 
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| e| 

Name. Pace. 8 s 

| E| 3 

mA) mM 
St. Charles’ College......cccccccccccccccccsescsces \near Ellicott’s Mills,Md.| 5| 42 
St. Mary’s Preparatory Seminary.....ccccesccccees Barrens, Perry co., Mo..| 9} 100 
Novitiate of Redemptorists...........sseeeseeeeees Annapolis, Md.......... | 2} 14 
Preparatory Seminary of St. Thomas,.......+++--+- near Bardstown, Ky....| 4) 21 
Diocesan ollege pete tB6 6g ss ocehobetse dbgethend Sel Santa Ynes, California... ccleces 

INCORPORATED COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
UNDER CATHOLIC DIRECTION. * 
a ies 

2;|2|\3 

Name.’ Pace. $$ sig 

= = = 

ie |2\8 
Sellen, Oa} 2 | fe 
Songseze College. ..+ssssseeerereeereeeeees Georgetown, D. C.. I 16 | 180)1791 
t. St. Mary’s College near Emmitsburg, Mad.| 11} 1421808 
st. John’s College....cccccceceeees Frederick, Md.......| 6 | 601829 
Loyola College Lomdbcetudienes deen dbes eee ooo Baltimore, BEA cccoead. 9 | 1001852 
St. Mary’s College......eceececeeeceeecccencs Wilmington, Del..... {| 7 | 83/1839 
Augustinian College f....++..-+s0++8 260008000 Villa Nova, Wiwswsea | Bice. 1844 
St. Joseph’ s College. eB > 6th 00ee cee ¥b000005enen Philadelphia, Pa..... 11 | 1001851 
St. Xavier College. pee ee ee ++eee-/Cincinnati, Ohio..... 13 | 172:1840 
St. Joseph's College. ...ccrcccccrccccccssscees Bardstown, Ky...... | 18 | 2101819 
St. Mary’s College. ..++.:sseeeecsessees ++ee+--near Lebanon, Ky.. ‘| 2 |..-.|1821 
University of Notre-Dame-du-Lac. .....+++++++- Notre Dame, Ind..... | 14 | 140/1842 
St. Charles’ College......s+seeeeseccrececssecs Grand Coteau, La....| 6 | 85/1838 
College of SS. Peter and Paul......+..+ +++..../Baton Rouge, Bases 4 |....|1850 
College of the Immac. Conception. «++++.+.+++++ New Orleans, La..... 5 | 150)1847 
University of St. Louis... ....0+seeeeesecreeees St. Louis, Mo........; 19 | 2701832 
St. Vincent’s College. ...2cccceecseccscsesscess Cape Girardeau, Mo..| 7 | 1001839 
University of St. Mary of the Lake . Chicago, Ill... ee 7 |..../1844 
St. John’s College. ...ccsscceccereccecses ..Fordham, N. Y...... 20 ....1841 
College of St. Francis Xavier f.. + ++eeee New York city, N. Y.| 15 | 180/1847 
Springhill College....ceccccccccerccccscccccees Springhill, Ala....... 17 | 190.1830 
St. Joseph’s College f...+++.++++++ eocrrccccecs Buffalo, N. Y........ 5f|..../1849 
Sinsinawa Mound College.........+- erecccccce Sinsinawa, Wis.. 3 |... -|1846 
College of St. Andrew......++ eee ceccecceccees near Fort Smith, Ark.| 5 j++» -|1849 
Santa Clara College f. . socssccocces.cocce fame Claim, Cil..o0. 3 | 85/1851 
St. St. Joseph’s Ss 5 College. p600esdsaete div sbbes se ..-near Somerset, Ohio..| 9 |..../1851 








* The publisher is uncertain whether those marked { are incorporated. 
Figures marked { are below the real number, 
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The preceding tables, are from the Catholic Almanac for 185 
by our neighbor, Mr. Lucas, to whose- polite attention we are indebted for the 


pleasure of placing before our readers this highly interesting summary of the state 


of Catholicity in the United States, at the close. of 1853. 








